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COMMENT 


Tur condition of the Colon-Panama Railroad continues to 
be more tranquil, although it is by no means feasible for the 
United States authorities to relax in any degree the vigilance 
which they have exercised hitherto. The Secretary of the 
Navy has transferred the Cincinnati to Haiti, where matters 
continue in an explosive condition, without any certainty of 
stable equilibrium being soon reached. The general situation 
in the Caribbean area is so far from satisfactory that, in order 
to safeguard American interests there, it has been decided to 
form a special West-Indian squadron, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Coghlan, to include the Olympia as flag-ship, 
the Cincinnati, Montgomery, Newark, Raleigh, Detroit, Mari- 
etta, and Machias. Though the Cincinnati leaves Colon, the 
full force of marines will remain, the Wisconsin meanwhile 
strengthening the hands of the United States authorities by 
her presence at Panama. It was thought at one time that the 
Cincinnati was destined for Venezuela, rather than Haiti, 
as great uneasiness was felt at President Castro’s threat to cut 
the cables. So far as can be learned, this threat will not be 
carried out, though Sefior Castro seems to have good grounds 
for wishing to reduce the news of Venezuelan doings to a min- 
imum. He is evidently rapidly reaching a state of despera- 
tion,—not without sound cause. As an international event, 
the formation of the West-Indian squadron looks like the be- 
ginning of a new epoch—an epoch of more definite control of 
Latin-American affairs by the United States,—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 


A question that may breed some trouble has been raised 
by the course pursued towards the Colombian government by 
Rear-Admiral Casey, who recently arrived at Panama on 
board the battle-ship Wisconsin. It will be remembered that 
Commander McLean of the United States cruiser Cincinnati, 
who had been previously charged with the duty of applying 
our interpretation of the treaty of 1846, had permitted the 
transportation of Colombian troops on the railway from Pana- 
ma to Colon, after they had been disarmed, and had also per- 
mitted the separate transportation of arms and ammunition. 
Both the disarmed troops and the materials of war were placed 
under escorts of marines. On arrival of Admiral Casey, how- 
ever, General Salazar, Governor of Panama and commander 


of the Colombian forces on the isthmus, was informed that 
the transportation by the Panama Railway of armed or 
unarmed military employees of the Colombian government, 
or of war material of any kind, would not be permitted. 
Against this construction of the treaty concluded in 1846, 
between the United States and New Granada, General Sala- 
zar protested, on the ground that it violated one of the two 
obligations assumed by us in that convention—to wit, the 
guarantee of free transit across the isthmus, and the guar- 
antee of Colombia’s rights of sovereignty and property over 
the isthmian territory. The ground of Admiral Casey’s in- 
structions is obvious enough. Our State Department holds 
that the maintenance of freedom of transit across the isth- 
mus is our primary duty, and that if the transportation of 
Colombian troops on the railway seems certain or likely to 
eause the obstruction of free communication by the rebels, 
the exercise of that act of sovereignty by Colombia must be 
suspended. The performance of two obligations being not in- 
separable, as General Salazar asserts, but practically incom- 
patible, one of them must give place temporarily to the other, 
and our government naturally regards the maintenance of 
freedom of transit as a matter of superior importance to the 
furtherance of Colombia’s attempt to suppress a rebellion. 


Back of this reasonable construction of the treaty, and mor- 
ally commending it, is the knowledge possessed by our State 
Department that the government now installed at Bogota, 
although recognized by us as a de facto régime, has no de jure 
title to existence, but is, on the contrary, the outcome of a 
glaring usurpation. The intelligence, the progressiveness, and 
the probity of the country are, for the most part, arrayed on 
the side of the revoluticnists, and it is hard to believe that 
such elements of the population will not eventually succeed 
in overturning the government headed by Dr. Marroquin. 
Under the circumstances, our State Department could hardly 
be expected to neglect the primary duty assumed by the treaty 
of 1846, and to expose isthmian freedom of transit to a grave 
risk of interruption by conceding to the troops of the Colom- 
bian de facto government a right to use the Panama Rail- 
way which is denied to their opponents. Of course, General 
Salazar remonstrates against our refusal to let him use the 
railway for military purposes; but, had we pursued a differ- 
ent course, the leader of the revolutionary forces would have 
protested in his turn, and probably would have proceeded to 
interrupt railway communications. It is, in a word, a situa- 
tion wherein it behooves us to step gingerly and to cleave to 
the letter of international law. Our State Department can- 
not lose sight of the fact that any treaty relating to the Pana- 
ma Canal which may be signed by the present Bogota gov- 
ernment will not be worth the paper on which it is written, 
so far as the Constitution of Colombia is concerned, and that 
it will need to be ratified when a constitutional government is 
re-established in that country. We must not offer even a 
semblance of siding with either of the parties to the civil war 
by which Colombia is now devastated. 


An unusually interesting political campaign is now draw- 
ing to a close in Honduras, where Dr. Soto, one of the Presi- 
dents created by Barrios when his influence was supreme in 
Central-American affairs, is now, after an exile of nearly sev- 
enteen years, likely again to become head of the republic. It 
is an encouraging sign of better times in Central America 
that Soto returned to enter the Presidential contest not with 
a filibustering expedition, but as a passenger on a merchant 
steamer, and instead of calling his partisans to arms, estab- 
lished a newspaper to advocate his political theories. Quite 
as remarkable was the fact that the ancient custom of Cen- 
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tral-American republics, which prescribed the nearest stone 
wall and a file of soldiers as the proper accessories in the 
reception of an ex-President returning from exile, was al- 
lowed to fall into abeyance, and the President in office 
treated the man who aspired to succeed him with all the con- 
sideration due to an ex-Chief Magistrate. Though Soto’s 
journey across the country from Puerto Cortez to Tegucigalpa, 
the capital, was a continuous ovation, deputations coming 
from miles away to see and welcome him, he was not inter- 
fered with by the government, and the two other aspirants 
for the Presidency, bitterly opposed to him politically, met him 
in the most cordial manner, and assured him of their personal 
regard, It is safe to say that nothing of the kind ever hap- 
pened before in Central America, and, indeed, it is doubtful 
if a parallel case could be found in the history of the coun- 
tries lying between the Rio Grande and Cape Horn. To be 
sure, something may break loose yet, but so far the campaign 
has been conducted in as prosaic and orderly a manner as a 
Presidential contest in the United States. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been trying to break the dense 
cloud of dulness which has hung over English public life 
sinee the coronation. ‘“ Black Michael,” as he used to be 
called, when he left Mr. Balfour’s cabinet, gave no suffi- 
cient reason for going back on his colleagues; but the ad- 
mirers of the stalwart Chancellor of the Exchequer were fairly 
certain that a good reason would be forth-coming in due sea- 
son. It has come. Sir Michael spoke the other day at Bris- 
tol, and his former colleagues have reason to regret it. He 
began by going for the War Office. The South-African war, 
he said, did not compare, in economy and efficiency, with the 
war in the Sudan,—an evident reflection on Kitchener, who 
was the moving spirit in both. There was a necessity for 
drastic reforms in the War Office, continued the orator,—on 
the military side, however, rather than on the civil. This 
may be an allusion to the Sandhurst cadets and their cham- 
pagne and carpets, of which we have recently heard a good 
deal. Then Sir Michael went on to say that he had told 
this to his colleagues in the cabinet again and again, but with- 
out avail. They would never reform the War Office until they 
made the great mass of military officers pay some attention 
to the duties of their profession, as naval officers did, and 
until they removed all outside influences now interfering 
with the management of the army, as well as selections, ap- 
pointments, and promotions which never would be tolerated 
in the civil service. Then Sir Michael declared himself a 
stalwart and uncompromising adherent of the much-abused 
education bill. He declared that this bill provided the only 
way of grappling with the educational problem in England— 
the extension of elementary education in the denominational 
schools. Then, with a fine blaze of indignation, Sir Michael 
announced that if the local authorities tried to thwart this 
measure in operation, Parliament would intrust their work to 
others, and the courts would know how to deal with those 
who, by refusing to pay the rates, ranged themselves on the 
side of anarchy. 


That was a remarkable speech which was made by Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy of Canada, at the banquet given to Sir Fd- 
mund Barton, the Premier of the Australian commonwealth. 
Lord Minto expressed the opinion that it was the duty of the 
colonies to place their local military forces permanently at 
the disposal of the mother-country, so that they might be used 
for imperial defence. Such a declaration could scarcely have 
been pleasing to Sir Edmund Barton, who is known to have 
taken precisely opposite ground at the conference of colonial 
premiers recently held in London. It is one thing, however, 
to err against good taste, and another thing to violate the 
unwritten British Constitution. Sir Edmund’s conviction 
that the local forces of the colonies should be looked upon as 
intended for local purposes alone is shared by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who, as Premier of the Dominion, may be called upon 
at any moment by the Canadian Conservatives to defend his 
opinion on this point in the Ottawa House of Commons. 
A cabinet question may thus be created touching which Lord 
Minto has publicly put himself in the position of taking sides. 
He has no more constitutional right to take sides in such a 
matter than has the British sovereign to proclaim his sym- 
pathy with Mr. A. J. Balfour, the head of his Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, or with Sir H. C. Bannerman, the leader of his 
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Majesty’s opposition in the House of Commons. Should 
King Edward VII. make such a public announcement of dis- 
agreement with his Prime Minister as Lord Minto has per- 
mitted himself to make, there is no doubt that a Parliamentary 
crisis would forthwith be caused by the resignation of the 
Balfour cabinet. We have, as yet, no intimation of the course 
which Sir Wilfrid intends to pursue on his return to Canada. 
He may think it judicious to overlook the incident altogether, 
but, in that case, he will lend himself to the establishment of 
a precedent which may have mischievous results hereafter. 


We wonder what George III. of England and his govern- 
mert—which noble monarch and courtly gentlemen had their 
own peculiar views on colonization—would think of the at- 
titude of the present rulers of that realm towards its colo- 
nies, and particularly how they would regard the most recent 
expression, by Mr. Chamberlain, of that attitude! He has 
practically said that a self-governing colony should govern 
itself as it pleases, provided that imperial interests are not 
thereby affected. The occasion was this: The Australian com- 
monwealth Parliament had legislated against the employment 
of Kanaka labor in the state of Queensland, and also pro- 
vided for the forcible deportation of time-expired laborers. 
The decree is a great hardship for the unfortunate natives, 
and it also hits the Queensland planters heavily. But Aus- 
tralia has fully made up its mind that “ the Kanaka must go.” 
Three thousand Pacific Island laborers petitioned the English 
crown, protesting against the operation of the act. In a 
despatch addressed to the Governor of Queensland, Mr. Cham- 
berlain sent the following reply: “It has been decided not 
to advise his Majesty to disallow the act. That decision was 
taken on the broad constitutional ground that the act in- 
volves no imperial public interest, and that in other matters 
his Majesty’s government are not prepared to take upon them- 
selves the functions of a Court of Appeal from the Parlia- 
ment of a self-governing colony.” England has indeed learned 
many important things about the art of colonization since 
the days of King George ITI. 


This trouble in connection with® Kanaka labor in Queens- 
land is one of the chief causes of a serious movement which 
is on foot for the secession of that state from the recently 
formed commonwealth. It is very unlikely the secessionists 
will effect their object. None of the federated states could 
secede or attempt to do so without resort to force of arms, 
and, though a good deal of bitterness exists, the difficulty is 
not likely to become so serious as to require the ignition of 
gunpowder to settle it. A federation is not to be thoroughly 
welded in a day, nor in two years—the present age of the 
Australian commonwealth. So many individual state claims 
and requirements have to be adjusted, satisfied, partly sat- 
isfied, or finally disallowed. In the Canadian Federation the 
state of Nova Scotia once almost unanimously declared in 
favor of separation, and petitions urging it were sent from 
practically the whole province to the British government. 
But the latter refused to amend the British North-American 
Act. To-day Nova Scotia is a contented and prosperous mem- 
ber of the Canadian Federation. Queensland will doubtless 
get over its troubles, and become an equally prosperous and 
contented member of the commonwealth. Meanwhile the 
brows of the sugar-planters are black, and fierce is the light 
within their eyes. 


An event which promises to be memorable in the history of 
the revival of our transatlantic commerce was the filing in 
Trenton on October 1 of the Articles of Incorporation of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, the corporate 
name under which the Atlantic steamship combination is to 
be carried out. What are the resources of the corporation 
which aims to regain for the United States a part at least 
of that large share of the world’s carrying trade which we 
transacted in the decade preceding the civil war? The capi- 
tal stock of the company is to be $120,000,000, half of which 
is to be common stock and half preferred stock, bearing six 
per cent. cumulative dividends. Not a dollar’s worth of stock, 
whether common or preferred, is to be offered to the public; 
the interests associated in the corporation are to take it all. 
We observe, further, that the company is authorized by its 
charter to issue four-and-a-half-per-cent. gold bonds aggre- 
gating $75,000,000, to be secured by a mortgage on the com- 
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pany’s property. Of these bonds two-thirds have been already 
underwritten by New York and London capitalists. As a 
majority of the subscriptions, however, have come from New 
York, it follows that American interests dominate the under- 
writing syndicate, as well as the corporation itself, wherein 
they are represented by a majority of the directors. There is 
no change in the previously published list of the companies 
included in the combination. These companies are the Amer- 
ican and Red Star lines (both of them hitherto owned by the 
International Navigation Company of New Jersey, now trans- 
formed into the Internaticnal Mercantile Marine Company), 
the White Star, the Leyland, the Dominion, and the Atlantic 
Transport lines. The Cunard Company is to remain outside 
of the combination, and is to receive a large subsidy from 
the British government, which, however, will continue to 
pay the subsidy hitherto received by the White Star Line. 


The German lines are not ostensibly included in the combi- 
nation, and the precise terms of the agreement with them 
are not known, but it is understood that such an arrangement 
has been made as will preclude them from competing for 
British business with the lines in the shipping combination. 
Whether the Dutch, Belgian, and Scandinavian lines will 
also enter into fixed relations with the new company is a mat- 
ter about which authentic information is still lacking. That 
the French Line will remain isolated seems to be taken for 
granted. Nobody disputes that signal economies in working 
expenses can be effected through the extinguishment of vexa- 
tious and costly competition between the companies compre- 
hended in the combination. It should, therefore, be possible 
to transport to Europe, at rates materially lower than have 
hitherto prevailed, the products of American farms, factories, 
and mines. It remains to be seen whether the Cunard Line 
and the other outstanding companies, including the actual 
and prospective Canadian lines, will be able to compete for 
freight and passengers with the new corporation. The Brit- 
ish government and the more intelligent part of the British 
public seem to have recovered from the panic into which they 
were thrown by the apprehension that American capitalists 
might oust Great Britain from the transatlantic trade, of 
which she once possessed a virtual monopoly. They have come 
to the conclusion that, from this point of view, England has 
less to fear from the United States than from Germany. 
They have come to perceive that the more American capital 
is invested in the transatlantic trade, the less likely are the 
United States to engage in war with Great Britain, or to wit- 
ness with equanimity an attempt to cut off England’s food- 
supplies on the part of a Continental power. This Anglo- 
American combine should have been recognized from the out- 
set as a proof that the United States and England are drifting 
towards a community of interests. 


The Wall Street buccaneers and blackmailers who system- 
atically engage in blocking the designs of corporations, with 
an eye to the ultimate withdrawal of their opposition for a 
consideration, were roughly handled the other day in the 
United States Circuit Court at St. Paul, when Judge Amidon 
dismissed the “ Peter Power” case against the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company. The object of the bill originally filed 
by “ Peter Power ” on December 30 was to restrain the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company from retiring its preferred 
stock, a transaction which, under the company’s charter, 
could be performed only on the first day of January. Judge 
Amidon pointed out that, by delaying the filing of the bill 
until the date named, an attempt was made to perpetrate a 
grievous wrong upon the company, for if the dummy plaintiff 
could have succeeded, by virtue of a temporary injunction, in 
throwing the matter over the first day of January, 1902, the 
retirement of the preferred stock would have been defeated 
for at least a twelvemonth. The fact will be recalled that, 
after the identity of the dummy plaintiff, Peter Power, was 
disclosed, one Camille Weidenfeld came forward with a peti- 
tion admitting that he was the real party in interest, and re- 
questing leave to intervene as complainant. On Wednesday, 
October 1, Judge Amidon granted the leave requested, at the 
same time pronouncing Weidenfeld guilty of a gross imposi- 
tion upon the court. On the same day the case was dismissed 
upon its merits, the court finding that the action of a majority 
of the Northern Pacific stockholders in transferring their 
stock to the Northern Securities Company could not be passed 
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upon without making the Northern Securities Company a 
party to the suit, and that Weidenfeld’s rights as a stockholder 
in the Northern Pacific Railway Company had not suffered 
by the transaction of which he complained. The court did not 
assert in so many words that the suit had been brought for 
purposes of extortion and blackmail, but it did not hesitate to 
say that there were few circumstances in Weidenfeld’s con- 
duct, in connection with the institution and maintenance of 
the suit, which appealed to the discretionary powers of a court 
of equity. We do not suppose that Weidenfeld, or any of the 
men notoriously connected with suits of the “ Peter Power” 
variety, will be very deeply affected by verbal castigation. They 
are more likely to congratulate themselves on their escape 
from disbarment, indictment, and imprisonment. It remains 
to be seen how long they will enjoy impunity. 


It has long been known that the rule of the United Mine 
Workers is absolute and tyrannical. It is supreme in the 
soft-coal regions—that is, it is master of both employer and 
employee. It is, furthermore, true that it does not trust its 
own members, notably in the matter of their dues. The prac- 
tice of the union is to collect these dues from the owners 
of the mines. The union exacts of the miner that he give 
to his employer an order authorizing him to pay to the 
union’s officer a certain part of his monthly wages. Some- 
times the union does not wait for an order, but, on special 
oceasions, as when assessments are levied, it goes directly to 
the employer and demands that the dues assessed shall be de- 
ducted from the monthly pay. ‘This is frequently done with- 
out any consultation with the men whose pay is about to be 
docked. The operator.makes the deduction, whether the miner 
likes it or not, because he knows that in the event of a re- 
fusal the union will order a strike. Both he and the union 
know that they are safe, because the refusal of a miner to 
assent to the assessment results in a withdrawal of his “ card,” 
which means that if he does not permit his union to take what 
it likes of his wages he will lose his means of livelihood. This 
has been illustrated within the week on a large scale in the 
State of Alabama. The Tennessee Company, engaged in the 
business of mining soft coal, has been in the habit of paying 
the dues of the United Mine Workers, and other indebtedness 
of its men, from their monthly wages. It received, however, a 
written order from each individual; otherwise it refused to 
pay. A few days ago Mr. Mitchell’s association levied an as- 
sessment on the union miners and laborers of the Tennessee 
Company in aid of the strikers of the anthracite region. The 
company was willing to pay this assessment for its men, pro- 
vided the men gave it the proper authority. A good many of 
the men, however, refused to sign an order, and, consequently, 
the company declined to pay their assessments. Upon this, 
Mitchell ordered a strike, and the order was obeyed. The men 
strike against one another and the company. The men who 
signed the orders strike because some of their fellow-workmen 
will not pay the assessment, and because, without their ex- 
press orders, the company refuses to pay out the money which 
belongs to these unwilling men. If, under the circumstances, 
the company did pay the assessment, the men could recover it 
at law. The men who refused to pay are also striking. Ap- 
parently they strike against the company on the ground that 
it obeyed their own directions, and refused to dispose of their 
money contrary to their own wishes. In reality, they strike 
through fear of the union. 


For several days some of our daily contemporaries urged 
the President to send troops into Pennsylvania without any 
request from the State authorities. They all quoted a sec- 
tion of the United States Revised Statutes which apparently 
made the President the peace officer within each of the States. 
Not one of them seemed to think it necessary to ask if the 
statute was constitutional, and evidently only one of them 
eared, and it was brave enough to acknowledge its error. 
What is the Constitution, that it should stand in the way of 
cheaper coal? What was wanted was coal, not law, so the 
President was urged to send troops into Pennsylvania. At 
last it was discovered that the statute had been repealed, and, 
if further search had been made, it would also have been found 
that, hefore the repeal, a minor United States judge had de- 
elared the statute unconstitutional. It was unconstitutional 
on its face, and those who advocated its enforcement should 
have recognized this important point; but the unhappy truth 










































































is that what the editors wanted was an excuse for Federal 
interference, and some of them would probably have been de- 
lighted if the President had been led into disobedience of the 
Constitution, into invasion of the State of Pennsylvania, be- 
fore he discovered that the statute which they so grandly 
quoted no longer existed. Of course, the President could not 
really have been induced to do this, for, unlike his instiga- 
tors, he has advisers who have read the statutes, and who are 
familiar with the decisions of the courts. 


What do people do who can’t get hard coal for domestic 
uses? Houses in these parts don’t need to be heated yet, but 
provision has to be made for cooking, and the readiest means 
of meeting that need is a gas, or oil, stove. There has been 
an immense demand for both of these makeshifts. Folks who 
have gas-ranges are fairly comfortable in their minds. Their 
housekeeping goes on easily, and they have only such rea- 
sonable anxiety as concerns the prospect that the gas com- 
panies may have to cut down the supply of gas. The oil- 
stove owners seem secure against any hap, in so far as their 
cooking goes, for no one has suggested yet that the supply of 
oil will run out. If it comes to a pinch about heating houses, 
recourse will be had to soft coal, imported coal, and wood. 
Few New York houses built more than forty years ago had 
furnaces, but they had grates and fireplaces. People who can 
afford to buy wood won’t suffer, but hard wood in New York 
is usually about fifteen dollars a cord, which hinders it 
from being a popular fuel. People who can get soft coal, 
or live in steam-heated apartments, won’t suffer anything 
worse than inconvenience. How soft coal burns in furnaces 
few people know in this part of the country, but of course it 
will burn and will give out heat. But it burns better in 
grates, provided the draught is reasonably good, though it is a 
dirty fuel. There can be a very great economy in fuel with- 
out suffering, or any ill result. People generally may have a 
chance to find that out, and if they do, it will be interesting 
to notice how far the change in their habits which the coal 
strike may force upon them will be lasting. There are mill- 
ions of people of New York alone who would like to cut down 
the cost of living if only they knew how. The shifts they may 
be put to by the scarcity of coal may open their eyes to some 
economies which they will elect to retain. If we only knew how 
many seemingly indispensable things we could spare without 
harm, we might live a good deal cheaper and more happily. 
The coal shortage will tend to simplify living, and disturbing 
as it is, it may do some of us some good. 


The Spanish court has in the last few days supplied a 
bouquet of extraordinary stories of that peculiar luridness and 
improbability that we are accustomed to only in despatches 
from Vienna and Shanghai,—the two centres which, since the 
death of the late Ananias, hold the record for fertility of in- 
vention. The point of these stories is the startlingly new 
light in which the King and the Queen Mother of Spain are 
set forth to the world; yet, when one reflects on the wild pos- 
sibilities of the Habsburg blood, and its past vagaries, one is 
led to pause before discrediting the whole tale as a mere 
piece of sensational nonsense. First, we are told that the 
Queen Mother, Maria Christina, whom we have been accus- 
tomed to look on as a shy pietist of a somewhat sour and in- 
human type, is really a heroine of romance who would have 
won the heart of Alexandre Dumas. The good lady is de- 
clared to have fallen deeply in love, when she was a mere girl, 
with a certain Count de la Escosura, the two fervent hearts 
plighting an eternal troth. Then dire necessity overtook 
them; for the princess was compelled to make one of those re- 
luctant marriages of state that take so much gilt off the royal 
gingerbread; and the bitterness of separation had to be en- 
dured. After a long interval, it is said that the two severed 
hearts are once more joined; the Queen, having discharged 
her state duties in producing and rearing an heir to the 
throne, has decided that it is her turn now, and has mor- 
ganatically married her count, so the story says, on her recent 
visit to Austria. If this be true, we most sincerely wish them 
all happiness, according to the tradition of similar fairy-tales. 


The youthful King Alfonso is the hero of a tale quite as 
startling in its way. Apparently his Juvenile Majesty has 
been reading the two masterpieces of the lamented Lewis Car- 
roll, and has been especially struck with the Red Queen’s fa- 
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Off with his head!” 
This Draconian sentiment has caught his fancy, and he has 


vorite remark: “Off with her head! 


just been trying it—on his mother! It is reported that 
when he heard of the charming romance we have just outlined, 
his Spanish Majesty flew into a violent passion, ordered his 
mother to be beheaded on the spot, and only after great diffi- 
culty was persuaded to change the sentence to banishment. 
Apparently, however, the Queen Mother had also been reading 
Alice in Wonderland, for when ordered to withdraw to the 
provinces, her Majesty is reported to have answered, 
“Sha’n’t!” Master Alfonso is reported to have retaliated by 
ordering his mother to leave the palace at once; then, with- 
out waiting to hear her reply, he donned plebeian attire, be- 
took himself to a resort of questionable delights, and tried 
to drown his sorrow in Spanish sack. His mother sat up for 
him, and when he came home in the small hours, somewhat 
the worse for wear, she gave him a sound talking to; his 
Majesty replied by telling her to mind her own business, add- 
ing that he was King, and that she must obey him. The 
Queen replied that obedience was also due from sons to their 
mothers, to which the graceless son answered that if his 
mamma did not keep quiet, he would call the guards and have 
her put out of the palace. At this point he went to sleep 
with his boots on. A wreath of like flowers of rhetoric, pre- 
sented to archbishops, ministers of state, grandees, and so 
forth, by the young King, is also recorded. As Huck Finn 
says, “ Kings is kings, and you got to make allowance.” 


Her August Majesty Tze His An, Dowager Empress of 
China, and her worthy adopted son, his Imperial Majesty 
Kwang Hsu, offer a charming contrast to the angry passions 
of the Spanish royalties. Recently, to mark the renewal of per- 
fectly good relations between China and the powers, the worthy 
Empress Dowager gave a “ pink tea” to the ladies of the em- 
bassies and ministries at Peking. It is reported that her 
Celestial Majesty was urbanity itself; there was something 
even kittenish and sprightly in her greeting to her guests. 
This dear old lady, who was so universally anathematized 
only two years ago, and who was reported by the veracious 
news-providers of Shanghai to have boiled two or three am- 
bassadors in oil or filled them up with melted lead, was 
decked, it seems, in a magnificent gown of blue silk, embroid- 
ered with golden butterflies and birds. Her hair was done 
in the Manchurian fashion, with two huge bows, or butter- 
flies, at the side, and her smile was sweet and winning. Em- 
peror Kwang Hsu stood beside his adoptive mamma, sweet- 
tempered and affable, his olive face lit up with a playful smile. 
He allowed the dear old lady to do all the talking, through a 
charming: Chinese damsel, the daughter of a former Chinese 
minister to Berlin, who speaks German and English fluently. 
The Dowager Empress wore high-heeled shoes,—a somewhat 
necessary precaution, if, as is credibly reported, she is even 
shorter in stature than was Queen Victoria, the two august 
ladies who, between them, governed half the human race, aver- 
aging something less than five feet in height. Most amusing 
was the end of this reception, for the Dowager retired to her 
bed-room, taking twe of her lady guests with her, and all three 
climbed into a huge bed, where, it is said, they played cat’s 
cradles. This particularly delighted Kwang Hsu, who came in 
while the game was going on. Altogether, these royal person- 
ages, the world over, are very much in the public eye in this 
so-called twentieth century. 


The first annual report of President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, contains abundant evidence that 
the interests of this great institution have been intrusted to 
worthy hands. We cannot recall a document of this nature 
that is more lucid and to the point; more direct in its recom- 
mendations, more candid in its setting forth of existing con- 
ditions, and more convincing in the arguments it directs 
against the pockets of the generously inclined. It is no sur- 
prise to those who have watched the development of Columbia 
in the past ten or twelve years to learn that from being one 
of the richest institutions of learning in the United States 
it has become one of the most needy. The splendid growth of 
the past decade has meant a corresponding urgency for funds, 
which, because of circumstances beyond the control of offi- 
cials, has not been adequately met. The needs for greater 
housing space for the increased and enlarged departments 
alone have served materially to drain the resources of the 

















institution. Acres in New York city, even at a point so far 
removed from the bustle of business activities as Morningside 
Heights, are by no means cheap. A plot of ground that would 
cost Dr. Eliot of Cambridge $18,000, Dr. Butler points out 
would cost him $200,000. In addition to these requirements 
are “the most pressing needs of the schools of Applied Sci- 
ence and of Medicine.” These schools have taken forward 
strides of almost marvellous extent in the past few years, and 
their material resources are not only no longer adequate to 
the exact needs of the moment, but are, in fact, $2,700,000 
short of the sums actually required, with no provision for 
the future growth which is inevitable. To relieve all these 
necessities Dr. Butler flatly asks for $15,000,000. A few years 
ago an appeal for a fund of this magnitude would have been 
startling, but in these days of munificent benefactions by 
men unusually favored by fortune it does not seem to be too 
much to ask for. What a hundred thousand dollars was to 
our fathers, a million is to many of our citizens to-day, and 
an endowment which a quarter of a century ago would have 
seemed splendid sinks now into insignificance. New York has 
reason to be proud of Columbia, and it would seem as if, from 
out of some of the vast fortunes the citizens of this metropolis 
have won, the amount, generously large as it is, asked on its 
behalf by its President, should be forth-coming. A city can 
have no finer monument within its borders than a great uni- 
versity which has shown itself a worthy factor in the citizen- 
ship of the nation, as well as in the scholarship of the world, 
and an opportunity has arisen in these plainly stated needs of 
Columbia for our men of great fortune to show that they ap- 
preciate the fact. 


In the matter of a shorter academic course for the A.B. 
degree, Dr. Butler not only expresses himself strongly in its 
favor, but goes a step further than the authorities of Harvard 
have done, in recommending that under certain conditions 
the degree shall be conferred at the end of two years. It is 
no merely theoretical proposition that Dr. Butler presents for 
the consideration of his trustees, but a constructive scheme 
which bears all the marks of reasonableness and practicability. 
He believes that the university “will perform the greatest 
public service if it establishes two courses in Columbia Col- 
lege, one of two years and one of four years—the former to 
be included in the latter—and if it requires the satisfactory 
eompletion of the shorter course, or its equivalent elsewhere, 
for admission to the professional and technical schools of the 
university. By taking this step the university would retain 
the college with its two years of liberal studies as an integral 
element in its system, shorten by two years the combined 
periods of secondary school, college, and professional-school 
instruction, and yet enforce a standard of admission to the 
professional schools which, beth in quantity and in quality, is 
on a plane as high as the Columbia degree of Bachelor of Arts 
of 1860 which was recognized as conforming to a very useful 
standard of excellence. At the same time,” Dr. Butler adds, 
“we should retain the four years’ course, with all its mani- 
fest advantages and opportunities, for those who look forward 
to a scholarly career, and for as many of those who intend to 
enter upon some active business after graduation as can be 
induced to follow it.” 


President Andrew Jackson said of Major Lewis, Amos Ken- 
dall, and the two or three others who constituted his famous 
“kitchen cabinet,” that he wished to have near him sometimes 
“men with whom he could smoke and converse at random, 
without the constraint of a council and clashing minds.” 
That was rather a poor idea, since the President of the 
United States is hardly supposed, nowadays at least, to make 
his mind up about public affairs through the aid of random 
conversations in a cloud of smoke. Nevertheless, every chief 
of a constitutional state must sometimes wish that he had 
two cabinets—one for the public, for the country, for poli- 
tics, and the formalities, and the other for himself, to be com- 
posed of the cleverest, safest, and most faithful personal ad- 
visers whom he can find. All men make a choice of that kind 
in their own affairs. Family councils are well enough some- 
times; Heaven generally provides us with relatives to whom 
we must listen with respect; yet most of us find another group 
of people who seem to be more truly related to us than our 
relatives. We are happy if we find a relative to whom we 
are sympathetically and confidentially related; and doubtless 
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the chief of state is happy if he can make cabinet members 
of two or three of his more intimate advisers. President 
Roosevelt has no kitchen cabinet. He seems to have hit upon 
a new plan in providing for himself special advisers for spe- 
cial occasions. Twice lately he has, for a special purpose 
each time, sought the direct counsel of a group of advisers 
who were not “ officially constituted.” We refer to the “ Sen- 
atorial conference” which was called at Oyster Bay, one of 
whose members was Postmaster-General Payne, and to the 
conference at Washington which preceded the summoning of 
the coal-operators and Mr. John Mitchell. The second con- 
ference led to the taking of a most important step. It was 
formative, and, though apparently futile, will be historical. 


Prophecy is a dangerous gift, and we submit to a number of 
estimable gentlemen, of whom the Rev. Dr. Slicer is a fair 
type, that in dealing with a question of such grave importance 
as the coal strike, their published utterances should be care- 
fully guarded. It can serve no possibly good end to announce 
to the world that “unless the public necessity for coal be 
promptly relieved this city will witness lawlessness and an- 
archy.” By just such unwise utterances as this are the 
seeds of lawlessness and anarchy sown. When a man of Dr. 
Slicer’s position says that “in this city of 3,500,000 inhab- 
itants you will find half a million who will refuse to tamely 
see their farnilies suffer and die,” and continues to predict 
an uprising, he clearly exceeds the limits of propriety, broad 
as is the license in speech ordinarily permitted to his cloth. 
It is very true that there is reason for grave apprehension as 
to the comfort of a large proportion of the dwellers in this 
and other cities from the curtailment of their fuel-supply, 
but it is the mission of our preachers and publicists generally 
to do all that they can to alleviate this suffering, and to allay 
tempestuous feelings by wise counsels, temperately and ade- 
quately expressed, not by suggestion to incite the thoughtless 
and misguided on to deeds of violence. Lawlessness and anarchy 
will not serve to cure the evils of the situation; they will, on 
the contrary, merely aggravate them, and every iota of Dr. 
Slicer’s influence should be exerted to discourage the notion 
that these things can or will be. What we need most at 
this juncture is calm and temperate reason. We can get 
along without prophecy, particularly of the sensational and 
irrational sort so much affected by persons of too fluent speech. 


A curious phenomenon is the obstinate and general opposi- 
tion of the owners of Southern cotton-mills to legislation 
restricting the employment of young children in their mills. 
A good many of these mill-owners are Northern men. Many 
of them are highly respectable members of highly respectable 
communities. Many of them, Northern and Southern men 
alike, are ready to admit that it is a bad thing that little chil- 
dren should work long hours in cotton-mills. They concede 
that it is bad for the children; some of them say it is bad 
for the mills, too, and that infant labor, cheap as it is, is un- 
profitable. Some of the owners say they only let children 
into their mills because other mills take them, and that they 
would welcome a mill-owners’ agreement to exclude them. 
But they all get together to fight State legislation to pro- 
hibit the employment of children under twelve. They say 
that it would be “the entering wedge,” and that that con- 
cession once allowed, labor legislation would follow which 
would make it impossible for the Southern mills to compete 
successfully with New England. Their position is ungrace- 
ful and inhumane, and is getting to be untenable. What 
better can mill-owners expect, when they begin by hindering 
just and necessary legislation, than to end by suffering from 
laws to which their opposition might be justified. Their stub- 
born and selfish opposition to good laws leaves them in a bad 
position to fight bad ones. Nothing but law seems likely to 
protect the Southern infants. The fight to have the neces- 
sary laws passed is as unwearied as the opposition, and the 
prospect is that it will win’ substantial victories this winter. 





Edwin Dinwiddie, president of the American Anti-Saloon 
League, has made reply to the reports of General Funston and 
others telling of bad results that have followed the suppres- 
sion of the army canteen. He says, in effect, that it is apvarent, 
first, that if men in service get drunk it is not because the 
beer-selling army saloon has been suppressed, but because, by 
its continuance for twelve years, it debauched the soldiers and 

























































































gave them bad habits; second, that the inability of com- 
manding officers to maintain discipline without a beer saloon 
is proof of incompetency. But neither of these things is by 
any means apparent. Soldiers drank before the beer-selling 
canteen was instituted, and the effect of the canteen was not 
to increase intemperance, but to diminish it. That some com- 
manding officers cannot suppress drunkenness under present 
conditions is due, not to incompetency, but to the limitations 
of their powers. They cannct keep their men shut up all 
the time, nor can they control them absolutely when not on 
duty. Soldiers are not entirely deprived of liberty. They are 
not convicts. They can be punished for getting drunk, but 
they cannot be deprived altogether of opportunities to drink. 
When Mr. Dinwiddie suggests that the trouble is that the can- 
teen flourished too long, and that officers are incompetent, his 
discourse is not helpful. He does better when he demands 
“ fair trial of the post-exchange system with the canteen 
eliminated.” Such a trial is understood to be now in progress. 
Congress appropriated half a million dollars to help it on. 
We would all like to see it succeed. We would all like to see 
the army an example of abstemiousness to the rest of our pop- 
ulation. The canteen has never been considered a perfectly 
harmless institution. All that has been claimed for it has been 
that it helped to keep soldiers contented and out of n.ischief, 
and promoted order, good discipline, and the health and wel- 
fare of the enlisted men. 


The coming of Pietro Mascagni to the United States was 
one of the interesting events of last week, and in a larger sense 
than a mere musical one should he be made welcome. What- 
ever his mission in coming, whether it be to make money, as 
some of his Italian critics aver.—and why should he not ?— 
or for the purpose of broadening his own mental horizon by 
the stimulus of travel, we should do all we can to make him 
feel that we are glad to see him. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate fate of his melodious measures, if they live or die, the 
fact remains that in his one conspicuous production, “The 
Cavalleria Rusticana,” he has given an infinite amount of 
pleasure to this generation, and the list of singers who can do 
this is not over-large—certainly by no means as great as the 
list of the world’s princes and potentates who are received with 
loud acclaim whenever they venture abroad. How high up 
on the scroll of great composers Mr. Mascagni may ultimately 
be placed it would be idle for any one to attempt to conjecture, 
but as one who has brought to the ears of almost all classes 
of music-lovers,—to the educated, who know their operas as 
well as they know their A B C’s, as well as to the followers 
of the piano-organ, whose love for its measures is as primitive 
as it is deep,—a number or two that have lingered long and 
pleasantly in the memory, he is worthy at least of the high- 
est evidences of our appreciation. He has done something 
for his own time to make life happier and sweeter and bet- 
ter, and if there is any way in which we who have profited 
by his talent or his genius, whichever it may be, can repay 
the debt we owe him, the obligation to do so rests most 
emphatically upon us. 


General John B. Castleman, of Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, 
has secured the contract as rural mail-carrier between that 
place and Burgin. General Castleman will carry the mail 
in a coach and four, with outriders and a trumpeter, all in 
gorgeous scarlet coats. The example is one which might well 
be followed by rich young men over the country who have 
been trying to establish regular coaching routes through the 
picturesque scenery of the rural districts. These coaching 
routes have not proved more successful because they had no 
regular and useful object. Let them now take on government 
contracts as rural mail-carriers, and that difficulty will be 
done away with. What could more pleasantly interrupt the 
monotony of a coaching trip than to rein in the panting, pie- 
bald chargers at each fat, red farm-house, while the man in 
searlet winds his horn and waits while the barefoot boy runs 
down the dewy lane to get the last copy of the Weekly Coun- 
tryman and the regular letter from big brother Tom in the 
city. Such a regular duty would lend a certain dignity to 
eoaching which is now lacking. The rich young coachmen 
might well feel, also, a thrill of patriotic pride at the thought 
that, in one way at least, they were serving their country. 
And my lady on the box would find plenty of added opportuni- 
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ties to study the habits and customs—to say nothing of the 
postal cards—of her humbler countrymen. 


Even the busy masculine world — perhaps the masculine 
world especially —has had occasion to notice that a great 
improvement has taken place in the last few years in the 
feminine fashion picture. A really pretty girl, dressed in the 
new fixings, and photographed in them, illustrates the fash- 
ions not only in the modern sense of the verb to illustrate, 
which signifies to set forth or exhibit, but in the ancient, 
which means to give honor and glory to. The traditional fash- 
ion plate served the purpose merely of setting forth the shape, 
the cut, the geography, as it were, of the costume. The femi- 
nine reader cared little about anything else, apparently. She 
was not after a picture of a beautiful and shapely woman; 
she was after “ideas ” for her own or some one else’s clothes. 
However, under these old conditions, the “ eternal feminine ” 
did not really go to the heart of things. In these marvellous 
old drawings the costumes fitted so miraculously well—they 
were so smooth, so flat, so rigid—that the dressmaker for 
herself and others could not tell how the clothes were going 
to “hang” on a real live woman. Under the photographic 
system, on the other hand, models who represent the various 
physical types or builds of women are employed, and women of 
the corresponding type quickly choose from amongst the pic- 
tures their own representatives. Finding them, they per- 
ceive how a garment is going to look when they wear it. 
Meantime, through this comparison with nature, the dis- 
torted form of the old fashion picture has become absurd 
and quite shocking. Even fashion pictures which are drawn 
must be much truer to life than they were made formerly. 
Photography has, in this respect at least, done good service 
for beauty. 


A French writer, M. Jean Jussieu, has read what Mr. 
Carl Snyder lately wrote in the North American Review about 
American inferiority in science, and discusses it in Za Revue. 
Mr. Snyder maintained that we Americans were better at 
using the scientific discoveries made by others than at find- 
ing out important things ourselves. We were good at adapta- 
tion, but disposed to shirk the long labors of research which 
add to scientific knowledge. Mr. Snyder’s conelusions did 
not go undisputed in this country, but M. Jussieu has ap- 
proved and accepted them. He has himself lately made a 
long visit to the United States, and draws on his own ob- 
servations, as well as on Mr. Snyder’s article, for his dis- 
course. What ails us that we are not better and deeper 
students of science? Is the country too young? He thinks 
not. The American, he says, has as good a chance as any 
one. The means and the knowledge are accessible to our 
men, but in scientific work the use is not made of them 
that might be made. He finds our people too much bent on 
worldly success. The money-making ideal, he thinks, has 
clogged, and will clog, American science. Overmuch democ- 
racy has brought about the triumph of utilitarianism. The 
idea of equality has bred an every-one-for-himself spirit. 
Disinterestedness is lacking. There is a reluctance to make 
sacrifices for science, for art, for anything. Popular success is 
what all of us are after, and in the haste to win it thorough- 
ness is ignored. He charges that here “the school governs 
science, the masters govern the school, the parents govern 
the masters, the children govern the parents,—therefore the 
children govern science.” That condition he finds beneficial 
neither to the children nor to science. To put it briefly, he 
finds that we are too much concerned with other things to 
do much for science. Perhaps so, at present. But is not this 
country just now in rather an abnormal condition? Money- 
making in the last five years has progressed so prodigiously 
as to unsettle to some extent the American mind, and a 
recent visitor would be apt to receive impressions which may 
be more true of the immediate period than of the future. 
The great increase of wealth is going to mean an increase of 
leisure for somebody. Europe every year sends us hundreds 
of thousands of people whose first need in life is to make a 
living. We use immense efforts to make them self-supporting, 
and she criticises us because we are utilitarian. We have had 
to be utilitarian. We had debts to pay and a huge country 
to develop. As time goes on our minds will turn more and 
more from money-making to other things, and doubtless to 
science and to art among the rest. 





















The President, the Strike, Love 
of Order, Contempt of Law 


THERE are ill-informed men in the United 
States, especially among those of foreign 
origin, who are blind to the existence of the 
barriers erected by the Constitution to pre- 
vent the interference of the Federal govern- 
ment in the affairs of the States. Their 
view of the political aspects of the dispute 
between operators and miners in the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania was expressed 
the other day by a naturalized German Jew, 
when he inquired, “ Why does not that man 
Rosenfeld [meaning the President] settle 
this strike business in two minutes?” By 
citizens imbued with his preconceptions, the 
invitation to a conference at Washington, 
addressed by Mr. Roosevelt to the operators 
and the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers, was naturally regarded as an ex- 
hibition of the velvet glove covering the iron 
hand whose pressure would speedily be felt. 
There was plenty of velvet, but from the 
nature of our Federal Constitution, there 
could be no iron; and to those citizens who 
know something about our Federal institu- 
tions, and who think it important to pre- 
serve the dignity of the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate, the question must suggest itself 
whether it was wise for the President, at 
the stage which the coal strike has now 
reached, to lend any color to the mistak- 
en impression that he is clotlted with any 
responsibility or any power in the prem- 
ises. 

We say the stage which the coal strike 
has now reached; for, up to the present mo- 
ment, the strikers have not interfered with 
the carriage of the United States mails; 
neither has the Governof nor the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, confessing inability 
to maintain peace and order in the anthra- 
cite region with the armed force at their dis- 
posal, called upon the President for the co- 
operation of Federal troops. In the absence 
of the sole conditions which would consti- 
tutionally justify his interposition, Mr. 
Roosevelt might have given proof of fore- 
sight and discretion if, perceiving the dan- 
ger of establishing a precedent that might 
tend unwarrantably to magnify the already 
excessive popular conception of the powers 
pertaining to his office, had refrained from 
even the semblance of intermediation be- 
tween the parties to the coal controversy. 
It is certain that the dignity of the Chief- 
Magistracy has not been heightened, but 
rather lowered, through the abortive con- 
ference convoked by Mr. Roosevelt, which 
has left the responsibility for the reopening 
of the mines and the renewed production of 
coal precisely where it rested before the con- 
ference took place, to wit, upon the shoul- 
ders of Governor Stone of Pennsylvania. 
It is the duty of Governor Stone to exhaust 
the whole military force at the disposal of 
his State for the preservation of peace and 
order in the anthracite region, and for the 
protection of all non-union miners in their 
constitutional right to work. Should his 
force prove inadequate to that paramount 
end, it is his duty, cither personally or in 
conjunction with the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, forthwith summoned for the purpose, 
to invoke the armed assistance of the Fed- 
eral government. 

Should the presence of a Federal armed 
force, conjoined to that of the State, not 
be followed by an extensive resumption of 
work in the mines, it would then, and not 
till then, be apparent that the operators are 
mistaken in their assertion that only pro- 
tection is needed to assure the procurement 
of miners in sufficient numbers to work the 
mines on a great scale; and it would there- 
upon be incumbent not on the Federal gov- 
ernment, but on the State government of 
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Pennsylvania, to inquire whether the law of 
that State afforded any warrant for the 
temporary operation of the anthracite mines 
by State officials, for the relief of the coal- 
consuming community. Throughout the 
whole chain of legal and equitable remedies 
applicable to various stages of the strike 
situation, it is manifest that the grave bur- 
den of responsibility for the losses and suf- 
ferings of the coal-consumers are subject- 
ed will continue to rest upon Governor Stone 
until he can manage to devolve a part or 
the whole of it upon the Legislature or the 
courts of Pennsylvania. 

No well-informed and fair-minded person 
ean fail to acknowledge that, of the respec- 
tive responses made by the operators and 
the miners to Mr. Roosevelt’s request, that 
they should come together, the reply of the 
former involved the more material conces- 
sion. When Mr. Mitchell said that the 
miners would immediately return to work, 
provided the operators would agree to refer 
the demands made by the United Mine Work- 
ers to arbitrators appointed by the President, 
he knew that he was putting forward an 
offer which he had no power to carry out. 
Only a convention of the United Mine 
Workers can order the miners back to work 
or authorize the reference of that body’s 
demands to arbitration. In no event could 
a return of the miners to work be immedi- 
ately ordered, for the reason that the delay 
incident to the action of a convention is 
fixed by the constitution of the association 
just named. Moreover, Mr. Mitchell knew 
that, if the operators agreed to the arbitra- 
tion proposed by him, it would matter but 
little to the body which he represents what 
decision the arbitrators might render, seeing 
that, by the very fact of the agreement to 
the reference proposed by him, the operators 
would have conceded the main point in 
dispute, to wit, the recognition of the so- 
ciety known as the United Mine Workers. 
The operators, on the other hand, showed a 
conciliatory spirit and a marked deference 
to Mr. Roosevelt, in his individual as dis- 
tinguished from his official capacity, when 
they receded from the peremptory declara- 
tion to which they had hitherto adhered, 
the declaration, namely, that they had no- 
thing to arbitrate. They no longer con- 
fined themselves to saying that, if the min- 
ers returned to work, they should receive the 
same wages which had been paid to them 
before the strike. They now made the im- 
portant addition to their offer that, if the 
employers and employees at any particular 
colliery could not reach a satisfactory ad- 
justment of any alleged grievances, those 
grievances should be referred to the judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas of the dis- 
trict in which the colliery is situated for 
final determination. Obviously those judges 
would be exceptionally qualified to pronounce 
judgment in the premises, for the reason 
that they are not only judicially trained, but 
would be intimately acquainted with the lo- 
cal conditions. “Neither can it reasonably be 
presumed that they would be biassed in favor 
of the employers. The presumption is the 
other way; for those judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas are elected by the voters in 
their respective districts, and the miners 
constitute an overwhelming majority of those 
voters. Why, then, did not Mr. Mitchell 
jump at the new offer which the operators 
made in Mr. Roosevelt’s presence, an offer 
which gave the miners the fairest prospect 
of securing redress for their alleged griev- 
ances? Mr. Mitchell rejected the offer be- 
cause it was made not to the United Mine 
Workers, of which body he is the spokesman, 
but to the various groups of miners con- 
nected each with a particular colliery. In 
other words, he made it evident to every 
keen-sighted observer that he cared not a 
jot about the so-called grievances of the 
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miners, or about the actual or prospective 
sufferings of the coal-consuming community, 
but that he is determined to use those griev- 
ances and those sufferings as so many clubs 
wherewith to wrench from the operators a 
recognition of the miners’ union. 

There is one fact developed, or empha- 
sized, however, by the strike which is of 
general and perennial interest. It is worth 
while considering seriously, even after the 
coal strike is over and the immediate occa- 
sion gone. This fact is the deplorable and 
depressing ignorance of the constitutional re- 
lations of the President to the State gov- 
ernments which has been manifested by many 
people, including some who set themselves 
up as political teachers. ; 

The confusion of the public mind is due 
largely to a misapprehension of the Presi- 
dent. The uninformed or careless saw him 
taking part in the coal strike, and at once 
assumed that he would not do this, that he 
would not take a position in such a quarrel 
unless he had the power to compel a settle- 
ment by force if the operators and the 
miners would not come to terms by surrend- 
ering at his request. The President an- 
nounced that he represented the third party 
to the controversy—namely, the public, and 


‘it igfamiliar knowledge that when the public 


really possesses legal rights the government 
has the right to enforce them. We are not 
saying that the President claimed rights for 
the public; he merely described public suf- 
fering existing and to come; but in doing 


so he confused the public mind, for there 


are a great many people who do not stop 
to reflect, who rush to conclusions, and, in- 
deed, it may be said that the majority of 
American citizens regard as official every act 
of the President which is not plainly or 
purely personal, domestic, or social. But the 
people who thought that the President would 
not talk unless he could and would also act 
were mistaken as to the President’s purpose, 
and were wholly ignorant of the constitu- 
tional principle to which we have referred 
and which should be matter-of-course know- 
ledge to every American citizen. 

Worse than the evil or criminal conduct 
of ignorant or criminal men is the ignoring 
or violation of the law by those charged 
with its defence and administration. And 
yet it is one of the besetting sins in our de- 
mocracy that good men and faithful officers 
often seek what they regard as the good of 
the community through violations or eva- 
sions of the law. In other words, they 
read their inclinations into the law. It 
was a manifestation of this spirit which 
induced sometime good men to ery out to 
the President to send troops into Pennsyl- 
vania, without regard te the wishes of its 
authorities, finding excuse for their lawless 
teachings in distortions of the Constitution, 
and which inspired one man, who had been 
a judge, but who had forgotten the history 
of Charles the First of England and his 
fatal scorn of Parliament, to call on an 
American President to convene Congress and 
“order” it to pass a law hostile to the 
guaranteed rights of private property. Al- 
though, as we have said, the American spirit 
demands the maintenance of crder, there is 
a tendency hostile to the law, which is our 
real sovereign. This is a disposition to 
seek order, despite the law, instead of by 
means of the law, a disposition which makes 
for anarchy, and which is all the more harm- 
ful because it is the disposition of those 
who have opportunities for influence. 





It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.—Hmerson, 








The Lost Opportunity 


WE pointed out, some weeks ago, that the 
convention of the New York Democracy, 
which was to meet at Saratoga on Septem- 
ber 30, had an opportunity of improving the 
position of the party in that State. We 
directed attention to the fact that the Re- 
publican party was vulnerable on both State 
and national issues. The Odell administra- 
tion had provoked considerable dissatisfac- 
tion by its indifference to the pressing canal 
question, by its relegation of the State hos- 
pitals for the insane and of other State 
charitable institutions to partisan control, 
and by its opposition to home rule in excise 
matters, including especially the application 
of excise revenue to the localities in which 
the licenses are issued. Moreover, a na- 
tional issue of vast magnitude had been im- 
ported into the canvass by President Roose- 
velt when he repeatedly advocated a con- 
stitutional amendment giving the Federal 
government control of the within-State busi- 
ness of corporations, a manifestly perilous 
proposal, which the Kepublican party in 
State conventions held in New York and 
other commonwealths not only had refrained 
from disavowing, but had tacitly refrained 
by promising support to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy for the Presidency two years 
hence. Under the circumstances, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that for the Democracy 
to regain a large part, if not the whole, of 
its former strength in the State of New 
York, it would only need to exhibit ordinary 
sagacity and foresight by framing a platform 
on those State-right principles to which 
it had hitherto been loyal, and by selecting 
as a candidate for Governor such a man as 
Chief - Judge Parker, who was elected to 
his present office by a large majority in 
1897, only a year after Mr. McKinley had 
won an overwhelming victory in the State. 

Believing, as we do, that the welfare of 
the Union, as well as of the constituent 
States, would in the long-run be furthered 
by the maintenance of something like a 
balance between two great political parties, 
we regret that ex-Governor Hill, who is 
generally held accountable for the course 
pursued at Saratoga, should have taken 
measures calculated to weaken instead of 
to strengthen the Democracy. He picked 
out a shifty, insignificant, and distrusted 
demagogue as the Democratic candidate for 
the great office of Governor of the Empire 
Commonwealth, and he constructed a plat- 
form which, in a conspicuous particular, is 
more flagrantly socialistic than any pro- 
posal associated with the name of Mr. W. J. 
Bryan, and no less obviously fatal to State 
rights than the constitutional amendment 
suggested by Mr. Roosevelt. The constitu- 
tional amendment, indeed, which has been 
mooted by the President, is denounced by 
the Democratic State Convention of New 
York as impracticable and dangerous; more- 
over, in the light of the fact that just such 
an amendment was advocated by Republi- 
cans in the House of Representatives be- 
fore the national election of 1900, and there- 
after immediately dropped, it is not unfairly 
described as an ignis fatuus proposal, put 
forward for the purpose of procrastination, 
and intended solely to prevent the prompt 
application to trust evils of practicable reme- 
dies that lie within the power of Congress 
and of State Legislatures. Mr. Hill—we 
are justified in assuming him to have been 
the author of the New York Democratic 
platform—was perfectly right in asserting 
that those who believe trusts to be injurious 
to the public welfare should seek relief there- 
from in two ways, and in two ways only, 
to wit, first, by appealing to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over taxation, the 
mails, inter-State commerce, and all modes 
of inter-State communication; and, secondly, 
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by invoking the vast legislative powers, 
which, by our Federal Constitution, are rele- 
gated to the States. 

Had Mr. Hill stopped there in his formu- 
lation of national issues, and had he, in- 
stead of putting forward an immature, a 
colorless, and a boneless person like Mr. Bird 
S. Coler, permitted Chief-Judge Alton B. 
Parker to be nominated for Governor, he 
would have had at least a chance of re- 
trieving the fortunes of the Democracy in 
the State of New York, and he certainly 
would have placed it in a good strategic 
position with reference to the national con- 
test of 1904. Unfortunately for him and his 
party, it occurred to him at the last mo- 
ment that he might turn to partisan ac- 
count the temporary excitement caused among 
the consumers of hard coal by the dearth 
of that commodity, owing to the strike in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. With 
an eye single to momentary advantage, and 
overlooking the disastrcus results of a pub- 
lie betrayal of fundamental Jeffersonian 
principles, he resolved to outbid Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Roosevelt for socialistic support 
by demanding that the Federal government 
should, by an assertion of the right of emi- 
nent domain, at once assume the ownership 
and operation of the anthracite mines. It 
is well known to Mr. Hill, as a trained 
lawyer, that the right of eminent domain, 
so far as this is constitutionally vested in 
our Federal government, and has been hith- 
erto defined by the United States Supreme 
Court, has never been stretched beyond the 
taking of land to be used for post-offices, 
custom-houses, light-houses, fortifications, 
and river and harbor improvements; that is 
to say, for purposes plainly ancillary to 
functions delegated to the Federal govern- 
ment by the Constitution. Among those 
functions the provision of fuel for the in- 
habitants of the United States is obviously 
not included. It is no more included than 
is the provision of water, of light, of food, 
of the products of iron and steel, or of the 
means of transportation. It is perfectly 
known to Mr. Hill that, for an extension of 
the Federal government’s right of eminent 
domain to the ownership and operation of 
anthracite mines a constitutional amend- 
ment would be needed; that such an amend- 
ment, if it could be passed, would leave the 
door wide open to socialism of the Karl 
Marx type, or, in other words, to the aboli- 
tion of the right of individual property; 
and that, for this very reason, the adoption 
of such an amendment by three-fourths of 
the States is utterly inconceivable. Mr. 
Hill’s demand, therefore, that the Federal 
government shall own and work the anthra- 
cite mines must be stigmatized as an insin- 
cere and ad captandum proposal, designed 
for no worthier purpose than to snatch a 
temporary party advantage from a transient 
exigency, at the cost of the desertion of the 
basic principles of our existing social struc- 
ture. 

Of what avail was it to ignore the dema- 
gogic platforms framed at Chicago and at 
Kansas City, and scrupulously to avoid the 
utterance of Mr. Bryan’s name, if the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of New York was 
to advocate an innovatior incomparably 
more subversive of individual rights and of 
the social structure reared thereon than any 
which Mr. Bryan has propounded? Of what 
avail was it to condemn the constitutional 
amendment recommended by Mr. Roosevelt 
if in the same breath the Democratic State 
Convention of New York was to advocate an 
even more dangerous invasion of State 
rights? We say more dangerous because, 
while Mr. Roosevelt has proposed to give 
the Federal government powers of control 
over the within-State business of corpora- 
tions, equal and concurrent with the powers 
already exercised by the States, Mr. Hill has 
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gone much farther and has proposed to give 
the Federal government what no State has 
yet dreamed of acquiring—that is to say, the 
exclusive ownership and exploitation of com- 


modities hitherto reserved for individuals. 
By his revolutionary proposal Mr. Hill may 
possibly gain a handful of Socialist votes in 
the city of New York, but he ought to lose 
the vote of every old-fashioned Democrat in 
the State who believes in the Jeffersonian 
doctrine of State rights, and who sees that 
the principle of the individual ownership 
and use of property lies at the core of our 
civilization. 





The Appeal to Woman 


Wutte the great coal strike has brought 
itself home to men’s business with a clatter 
reverberating through all the newspapers, 
another economic disturbance has found its 
way to their bosoms almost unnoticed in its 
vastly wider social implications. It is true 
that the dramatic events which marked the 
chief seismic centre at Newport were duly 
recorded in the public prints. The first hints 
of the uneasiness were caught by those 
sleepless observers whom no movement of 
our civilization escapes, and who are ac- 
cumulating for the history of our time 
materials of such unexampled richness. The 
intelligence of a threatened revolt in the 
cottage of a millionaire at the capital of 
fashion was telegraphed with a fulness which 
could not have been exceeded if it had been 
the menace of a revolution in Paris or Ber- 
lin. The great journals re-enforced their 
agents who are always on the ground there 
noting the vain struggles of society leaders 
to amuse themselves and one another, and 
there began to appear attempted interviews 
with the millionaire and his family, and ac- 
complished interviews with his butler, who 
was the leader of the insurrection, with the 
footman, who ably seconded the butler, with 
the housekeeper, with the coachman and the 
groom, with the upper housemaid, and as 
many more of the revolutionary menials as 
could be got at: they seem to have been 
readily accessible. Portraits of the parties 
concerned were published, varying some- 
what from journal to journal, but upon the 
whole interesting pictures if not accurate 
likenesses, and at any rate sufficiently pre- 
senting the type: we recall the portrait of 
the butler as embodying all those traits 
which one would like to import from Eng- 
land in one’s butler, if one could afford a 
butler. When the outbreak came, and the 
domestics, some eighty-odd of them, left 
the cottage roof which had sheltered them, 
there were half-page historic pieces repre- 
senting their march in an impressive per- 
spective, which were perhaps the free, bold 
effect of the artist’s pencil rather than the 
literal work of the photographer. When, 
later, the new butler and the new footman 
fought out a private difference in the pan- 
try, while the host and his guests dined in 
full hearing of the fray, there was indeed 
no view of the action, which was much bet- 
ter left to the reader’s imagination, but 
no detail which could feed his fancy was 
wanting in the printed accounts of the affair. 

In all this the play of our agile American 
humor was to be suspected. The lively wits 
of the press contented themselves with sug- 
gesting the ludicrous aspects of the incident, 
and when it was closed, no longer concerned 
themselves with it. But there are other as- 
pects of it which the press will do very well 
to concern itself with, for they are more 
threatening to our peace than some more 
obvious dangers of industrial revolt. Not 
many of us are owners of mines, mills, or 
railroads, to be tied up in those constantly 
recurring cases where there is nothing to 











arbitrate, but very many of us are employers 
of the labor in the kitchen and upstairs 
which is beginning to think of its rights, 
and to ask what they are. The old-fashion- 
ed economist will see in this unrest the 
result of outside agitation, and will assign 
it to the moral activities of that society 
woman of Chicago who was able, a year ago, 
to put herself imaginatively in her domestic’s 
place, and to fancy how she would feel if 
she had no hours but a beggarly afternoon 
out once a week which she could call her 
own, and were subject night and day to a 
demand for her services from any member 
of the family, eating lukewarm food at a 
second table in a hot, dark kitchen, and sleep- 
ing in the worst room and the worst bed in 
the house. The end of her thinking about 
the matter was that there should be two 
shifts of servants in every household, work- 
ing eight hours each. Whether she formu- 
lated other reforms, we do not now remem- 
ber, but this one was enough to fill all the 
housekeepers of moderate means with dis- 
may. They said, and very rightly, that they 
could not afford to keep two shifts of ser- 
vants, and that the old slavish life of their 
domestics must go on as before, tempered 
by such consideration and affection as they 
would or could give them. Apparently the 
proposed reform did not effect itself on any 
large scale even in Chicago, and in other 
places it remafned a rumor which the house- 
keepers hushed up from the servants as care- 
fully as possible. 

Yet the danger that domestic service will 
imagine its rights and claim them is an 
ever-present menace to our domestic tran- 
quillity; and it is doubtful if any vigilance 
on the part of housekeepers will avert it, 
though we have heard of one lady who, on 
reading of the revolt of the Newport cot- 
tager’s eighty servants, kept that in- 
cendiary part of the paper from her general- 
house-work girl and carefully burned it up. 
Another has learned, we do not know how 
reliably, that the domestic servants in Pitts- 
burg have formed a union, and she is trem- 
bling lest her small handmaid shall come to 
know of it. No doubt a like anxiety is felt 
in thousands of cases which have not come 
to our knowledge, and no doubt there is real 
cause for it, though the peril is not very 
imminent. How near it may be, of course, 
no one can say, but it will not be averted 
by shutting our eyes to it, and we would 
entreat the ladies to consider what they 
will do if it comes upon them. Heretofore 
they have not been much concerned in labor 
troubles. They have heard that the divi- 
dends have been stopped by this or that 
strike, but they do not know just how, and 
beyond promising themselves to retrench 
they have not done anything about it. They 
have sometimes even sympathized with the 
workmen, and have failed to understand 
what is so clear to every masculine intel- 
ligence, when one of two parties in dispute 
about wages declares that there is nothing 
to arbitrate. But now, when the shadow of 
the Walking Delegate is projecting itself 
across the kitchen threshold, or is at least 
climbing the back fence in its inevitable 
approach, what are they going to do? 

The genius of woman ought to be able 
to solve the problem by some means far 
short of her doing her own work, as woman’s 
mother and grandmother used to do. No 
person of refinement, not even men who 
learned in their honey-moons to dread any 
example of their wives’ cookery, can wish 
it to come to that. It might be a very good 
thing for a woman’s health to sweep her 
room, and make her bed, and dust her parlor, 
and get her dinner; but the attenuation of 
her physical energies has been carried so far 
by civilization that it will take a genera- 
tion or two of golfing, boating, and bathing 
to give her sex back the strength of old days, 
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when the domestic virtues went hand in 
hand with the domestic labors. Then, how 
will it be with her when Bridget, in what- 
ever multiple, comes in some morning and 
tells her that there is a strike on for an 
eight-hour day, and that she had been order- 
ed out by her union? Did that revolt in the 
humble cottage at Newport contain the seeds 
of a universal revolution? If it did, how is 
woman going to extirpate them? It is up 
to her to say, if not to show. 

Perhaps in her hands, refined by long 
leisure—the white delicate hands of the only 
real aristocracy we have—is the clew by 
which we shall all find our way out of the 
industrial maze. Man is trammelled by an 
irrefutable logic in which there is no es- 
cape. He has been taught to believe that 
the conditions of this best of all possible 
worlds are so good that it is a kind of 
sacrilege to meddle with them, and that 
as little wages and as much work as possible 
are the only terms on which the sacred 
status can be maintained. In this belief 
he is every day coming up against a dead 
wall, but he does not turn aside from the 
path in which he hag been led, except now 
and then to shoot an agitator who says he 
is in the wrong way. It now seems to be 
coming woman’s turn to deal with the dif- 
ficulties which defy him though they have 
not daunted him. If she proves herself 
superior to them, and deals successfully 
with the economical pro question, she may 
yet be rewarded with a share of the political 
power now denied her. 





Public-School Work 


Tuer New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been conducting some very inter- 
esting investigations into the effectiveness 
of public-school work in the State of New 
York. Four hundred and nine prominent 
business men were requested to state to the 
association their opinions, based upon their 
personal observation, as to whether the 
schools as at present organized prepare 
children to earn their living, and in what 
way, in their judgment, instruction may be 
improved to this end. 

The replies are suggestive, and in the 
main inspirational of hope. The indications 
are that the graduates of our public schools 
make, on the whole, most satisfactory em- 
ployees in so far as the academic work of 
the system can make them so. In element- 
ary knowledge there seems to be every 
reason to believe that the general average 
of the product is high, although it would 
seem that in the cultivation of certain essen- 
tials of character the results are less satis- 
factory. Many of the gentlemen addressed 
seem to think that the training of the 
schools might be made of a more practical 
nature, which is the chief adverse criticism 
they have to make of the operation of the 
educational department. Their complaints 
of the deficiencies in character strike one as 
not being irremediable. For instance, sixty 
per cent. of the replies received bear testi- 
mony to the truthfulness, the cleanliness, 
and the anxiety of the youth to make some- 
thing of himself. The departures from 
standards seem to lie in punctuality, man- 
ners, industry, reliability (as to judgment), 
and economy, all of which, without being 
by any means mere incidents of character, 
are none the less within the power of em- 
ployers to correct. If a boy is truthful, and 
cleanly—in mind and in body—and ambitious 
to succeed, his deficiencies in punctuality, 
worldly wisdom, and. manners are easily 
cured, and more easily by the employer to 
whom the lad is an individual and concrete 
thing than by the teacher who has no 









means by which to overcome extraneous in- 
fluences, and who under an inevitable con- 
dition is required to regard the pupil as 
merely one of many, each of the many hav- 
ing a distinctly differentiated necessity. 

An interesting feature of the investiga- 
tion, in view of the much-mooted high- 
school question, is the testimony these wit- 
nesses of efficiency bear as to the value to 
themselves of the high-school graduates: 


As far as high-schools are concerned [we 
quote from a condensation of the reports 
made by the Commercial Advertiser], the 
business men voted that such education is 
useful for business, and that they would give 
preference to a high-scheol graduate. There 
was a strong vote also in favor of a commer- 
cial high-school course, but three years are 
considered ample. The question as to what 
languages should be studied for business 
shows German far in the lead, Spanish 
second, and French third. The combination 
of German and French, however, led other 
groups. ‘The age at which a boy should be- 
gin his commercial course was answered 
fourteen by a majority of voters. Of those 
who found defects in their boys, a large per- 
centage declared that in arithmetic lay the 
chief weakness, while many others declared 
English and penmanship to be at fault. 
From the nature of these answers it is ap: 
parent that the American boy-has been 
studied by his employer, and his composite 
word-photograph obtained. 


The criticisms of these observers of the 
public-school system are summarized as 
follows: 


Instruction is not thorough enough. 

There is too much nature-study. 

Ethical training is largely neglected. 

Too much rote work is allowed. 

Do not allow so much home work. 

Have more science and less Latin and 
Greek. 

The work in English is too advanced. 

There are too many pupils to one teacher, 


These are followed by suggestions which 
approximate the following: 


Insist on accuracy in arithmetic. 

Have more male teachers. 

Teach boys “how to think.” 

Have lectures by successful business men. 

Give us practical arithmetic. 

Special instruction to defectives must be 
provided. 

Make the English work practical as well 
as cultural. 

Have a gymnasium in every school. 

Favor restriction rather than expansion 
of the course. 


In addition to which, authoritative opin- 
ions are expressed as follows: 


Many boys lack the proper interest. 

Teachers deserve great praise. 

City-bred boys do not succeed as well as 
boys from the country. 

Manners are not up to the mark. 

Too few boys show ambition to succeed. 

Boys have steadily improved during the 
past twenty years. 

The New York schools are doing satis- 
factory work. 

Boys of foreign birth do wonderfully well. 

Common - sense is the greatest factor in 
success. 


The School-Teachers’ Association is to be 
congratulated upon having conceived and 
carried through an investigation of such 
vital interest to every citizen of this repub- 
lic. The public school must be to the future 
what the little red school-house of New Eng- 
land has been to the past and present, and 
we know of no more illuminating exposé of 
the results and requirements of an educa- 
tional system than is presented in this sum- 
mary of the results of the pertinent questions 
asked of practical men of affairs competent 
to answer them with authority. 




























































































The Rise of Robert La Follette, 
the Governor of Wisconsin 
By John H. Finley 


Our in the Mississippi Valley, where 
oratory has not yet gone out of vogue, there 
has been held for the last twenty-five years 
and more an annual oratorical contest, to 
which most of the States of the Middle West 
have sent their representatives. This’ used 
to be, before the formation of other similar 
associations and debating leagues and the 
rise of football, the greatest college event 
of the year, for every college and university 
in good standing, from the Ohio River to 
the Rocky Mountains, competed in the pre- 
liminary State contest to determine which 
should have the honor of representing the 
States in the final inter-State event. In 
these speaking bouts many a Westerner has 
won his first laurels, and it is a singular 
coincidence that among those who have been 
victorious are three men especially promi- 
nent politically to-day in three of those 
Western States—Albert J. Beveridge, United 
States Senator from Indiana; Richard 
Yates, Governor of Illinois; and Robert La 
Follette, Governor of Wisconsin. 

La Follette, when he represented his 
State as orator, was a student in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which in his guber- 
natorial day has come to take rank in cur- 
riculum and some other things with the best 
institutions in the country. It was an ex- 
perience of special pleasure to ride with 
this sometime student back to the campus, 
now covered with magnificgnt buildings, in 
the “Governor’s carriage,” and to witness 
the proud and affectionate greeting of those 
who had taught him in the days when, 
with a Scotch-Irish pertinacity, ingenuity, 
and wit that could both support his mother 
and pay his academic bills, he was making 
his way through the less labyrinthian cur- 
riculum of the primitive Western university. 
I do not know whether his comrades ever 
learned the import of his French-Huguenot 
name; if they did, they must have forgotten 
it in its unfitness. He had even in those 
days put on a serious face, and his hair 
was even then flung back as a runner’s al- 
ready under way for the goal. 

When he had finished his university course 
he began the study and practice of law in 
the shadow of the university and the State- 
house and in the district of the farm-house 
in which he was born. One who does not 
know cannot be sure of his dreams; but, at 
any rate, it was not very long before he was 
sitting in Congress, at twenty-nine years 
of age, its youngest member. There he re- 
mained for three terms, enjoying the in- 
creasing confidence of his constituency and 
of his party in Congress. Speaker Reed 
appointed him in his third term to mem- 
bership in the Ways and Means Committee, 
and he is credited with efficient service in 
the construction of the McKinley tariff bill. 
Certainly Mr. McKinley, who was partial 
to promising young men, had a special liking 
for this eloquent, hard-working, fearless 
little “ Badger ” Congressman, and trusted 
his judgment, his ability, and his honesty. 

Then something happened in Wisconsin; 
State issues got mixed up with national is- 
sues, and some of the Republican Congress- 
men stayed at home, among them young 
Congressman La Follette. If this doughty 
Scotch-Irishman, with a French name, had 
aspirations that looked down the corridor 
across the Rotunda to the other wing of the 
Capitol, he saw his way suddenly barred. 
President McKinley soon after offered him a 
good berth in the Treasury, but he declined, 
and he went back to his law again—once more 
within sight of his home State-house, within 
sound of the grinding of its legislative 
mill. Again, one who does not know, can 
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only surmise of what he was dreaming; but 
in 1896 he was a candidate for the guberna- 
torial nomination, and he went to the con- 
vention with enough votes to nominate him. 
“The temptations which environ State con- 
ventions,” however, were too strong for 
some, and enough of his followers deserted 
him to compass his defeat. 

In his subsequent reflections his reform 
efforts had their conception. The State 
machine of his own party was against him; 
this he knew. The people of the State were 
with him; this he believed. How to get 
the will of the people recorded in spite of 
the machine was his problem; but he gen- 
eralized it, and made it a problem of repre- 
sentative government. And in his proposed 
solution the man and the measure have 
become merged. To the country at large 
he has become the most conspicuous expo- 
nent of the “ direct-nomination ” system, as 
the means of giving the people control of 
nominations as well as of elections. Yet, 
while imputing honesty and sincerity to 
him, one must see that he has been at the 
same time working out the problem of his 
own advancement. The two would seem 
to be consistent now, however inconsistent 
they may have appeared at fitst. He was 
again defeated in his attempt to secure the 
nomination in 1898, though the principles 
which he advocated were recognized by the 
platform. But in 1900 he was unanimously 
nominated, and on his own platform. The 
forces opposed to him, inadequate to pre- 
vent his nomination, now sought, after his 
election, to defeat the legislation promised 
by the platform; and they succeeded. A 
direct primary election bill was indeed 
passed by the next Legislature, but of such 
a character as to discredit its professed 
purpose, and it was vetoed by the Governor. 
Nor were other measures advocated by 
Governor La Follette, and supported by his 
platform, more successful. The “ stalwarts ” 
of his own party were victorious. 

This brings Robert La Follette’s political 
biography down to the present year, when 
an effort was again made in his own party 
to defeat his renomination; but this failed, 
and he is once more the Republican nominee 
for Governor, with renewed pledges from the 
party to demand the enactment of a direct 
primary law and of laws tending to equal- 
ize the burdens of taxation. 

All this would be chiefly of State concern 
if there were not involved with these State 
issues the question of the United States 
Senatorship. Whether Senator Spooner, 
whose term expires in 1903, is personally 
opposed to the reforms advocated by Gov- 
ernor La Follette or not, I do not know; 
but under the cover of his name and fame 
the “stalwart” opposition has been success- 
ful. When I said to the Governor that I 
hoped the rumored antagonism between him 
and the Senator was not real, he had no 
unkind words, but pointed me to the plank 
in the new platform which condemns the 
“pernicious activity of Federal officials in 
the State, in flagrant disregard of civil- 
service laws, in attempts to forestall and 
control the convention action of the party 
to which they owe,their preferment, and 
in assisting professional lobbyists before 
the Legislature and elsewhere in the work 
of defeating legislation, in repudiation of 
party pledges.” If the Federal office-holding 
lobby has been guilty of the charges brought 
against it, the sincere friends of the reforms 
to which the platform was pledged certain- 
ly have reason for registering this complaint 
and for making emphatic protest. La Fol- 
lette is here clearly in the right. He has 
good reason, too, for insisting that the Uni- 
ted States Senatorship, which has undoubt- 
edly been raised as an issue, should not 
prejudice the State legislation which is un- 
mistakably demanded by the people. 
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But the inconsistency of the platform is 
apparent in that while it proclaims against 
Federal interference in State affairs, it as- 
sumes to compel the United States Senator 
for Wisconsin to support State measures 
which are entirely independent of national 
policies—all of which comes from the sup- 
posed necessity of making national and 
State party lines identical. The platform 
indorses Senator Spooner’s official career 
with great heartiness, expresses regret for 
his announced determination not to serve 
another term, and pledges him thé~enthusi- 
astic support of the party if he should be- 
come a candidate for re-election. But it 
insists that his candidacy must be “in har- 
mony with the sentiment and in support of 
the platform principles” adopted by Wis- 
consin Republicans in convention—a condi- 
tion with which Senator Spooner may not 
be able conscientiously to comply. 

The people of the country at large who 
are acquainted with Mr. Spooner’s splendid 
service as United States Senator will resent 
this restraint put upon him, especially if 
it should result in his retirement. No mem- 
ber of the Senate during the last two or 
three years has shown greater qualities of 
statesmanship or has been more industri- 
ously and unselfishly devoted to the larger 
interests of the nation than he, and it would 
be a lamentable loss to the country if he 
were to retire for any reason; it would be 
inexcusable if his withdrawal were forced 
by anything short of physical necessity. 

It is easy for one at a distance to see and 
to say what the wisest course would have 
been; and it is to be hoped that even now 
these by-paths which have been taken may 
lead into it; that Mr. La Follette may be 
given a further opportunity to try his re- 
forms in Wisconsin (and they will be of 
national interest and importance), and that 
Mr. Spooner may be permitted to pursue 
his useful course in the Senate, unvexed of 
purely State matters and unmolesting. 

I do not know how Wisconsin got the 
name “ Badger,” but in its suggestion of 
never giving up it is well associated with 
the present Governor of that State. Natu- 
ralists describe that animal as one which 
is harmless if not abused, but which resists 
obstinately “till overpowered, and after a 
brief rest is ready for another struggle.” 
This is certainly descriptive of the Governor, 
whom the people delight, in their affection 
for him, to call “ Bob.” One must admire 
his courage, his integrity, his unimpeacha- 
ble character, and his unfatiguing devotion 
to his conscious duty. He is the type of 
man whom it is satisfying to have coming 
to the top in politics. He is only forty-seven 
years old, and younger yet than his years 
suggest. The State of Wisconsin needs him 
for her own work during the next two years 
at least. He can afford to be generous tow- 
ard those who have opposed him, in prospect: 
of the victory of the measures which he has 
advocated. He can even afford to go back 
to his law-office again for a time. 





The thoughtful must think wisely in order 
that the practically minded may act wisely. 
—Dr. Percy Gardner. 


The labor we delight in physics pain. 
—WShakspere. 


Death itself to the reflecting mind is less 
serious than marriage. The older plant is 
cut down that the younger may have room 
to flourish: a few tears drop into the loosen- 
ed soil, and buds and blossoms spring over 
it. Death is not even a blow; is not even a 
pulsation; it is a pause. But marriage un- 


rolls the awful lot of numberless genera- 
tions. Health, Genius, Honor, are the words 
inscribed on some; on others are Disease, 
Fatuity, and Infamy.—Landor. 




















The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART IV 
MONSIEUR MAKES LOVE AND WAR 


I 


PICTURE me now stretched upon a sofa in 
the very charming morning-room of Sene- 
schal Court, a little bruised, a little shaken 
still, but’ making a quick progress towards 











recovery. Exasperating, no doubt, to be in- 
active and an invalid when others are well 
and spending the day in hunting and shoot- 
ing; but I had two consolations. First of 
all, Lumme had not beaten me. He, too, had 
been dismounted a few fields farther on, 
and though he had ridden furthest, yet I 
had gone fastest and could fairly claim to 
have at least divided the honors. But con- 
solation No. 2 would, I think, have atoned 
even in the absence of consolation No. 1. 
In two words, this comfort was my nurse. 

Yes, you can picture Amy Trevor-Hudson 
sitting by the side of that sofa, intent upon 
a piece of fancy-work that progresses at the 
rate of six stitches a day, yet not so intent 
as to be unable to converse with her guest 
and patient. 

“You are really feeling better to-day?” 
she asks, with that sparkling glance of her 
brown eyes that accompanies every word, 
however trivial. 

“Thank you, I have eaten two eggs and 
a plate of bacon for breakfast, and should 
doubtless be looking forward now to lunch, 
if my thoughts were not so much more 
pleasantly employed.” 

“Are you thinking, then, that you will 
soon be well enough to go away?” 

“T am thinking,” I reply, “that for some 
days I shall still be invalid enough to lie 
here and talk to you.” 

She does not look up at this, but I can 
see a charming smile steal over her face 
and stay there while I look at her. 

“What do you think of this flower?’ she 
asks, 

To obtain the critical reply she desires en- 
tails her coming to the side of the couch 
and holding one edge of the work while I 
hold the other, Then I endeavor to hold 
both edges, and somehow find myself hold- 
ing her hand as well, It happens so natu- 
rally that she takes no notice of this oc- 
currence, but stands there, half smiling 
down at me and talking of this flower, while 
I look up at her face and talk also of the 
flower. In fact, she seems first conscious of 
that chance encounter of hands when a 
step is heard in the passage. Then, indeed, 
she withdraws to her seat, and the very 
faintest rise in color might be distinguished 
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by one who had acquired the habit of looking 
at her closely. ; 

It was Dick Shafthead who entered. From 
his look I could see that he was unprepared 
to find me already provided with a nurse. 
Not that it was the first time she had been 
here—but then I did not happen to have 
mentioned that to Dick. In a few minutes 
Amy left us, and he looked with a quizzical 
smile first at the door through which she 
had gone, and then at me. 

“You take it turn about, I see,” he said. 
“T didn’t know the arrangement, or I 
shouldn’t have interrupted.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I replied. “ Either 
my head is still somewhat confused, or I 
do not understand English as well as I 
thought.” 

“T imagined Teddy was having a walk- 
over,” said he, with a laugh. 

None are so quick of apprehension as the 
jealous. Already a dark suspicion smote me. 

“Do you allude to Miss Trevor-Hudson ?” 
I asked. 

“Who else?” 

“And you thought Teddy was having 
what you call a walk-over?” 

“T did,” said Dick. “ But it is none of 
my business.” 

“It is my business,” I replied, “to see 
that this charming lady does not have her 
name associated with a man she only re- 
gards as the merest acquaintance.” 

“Has she told you that is how she looks 
on Teddy?” 

“She has.” 

Dick laughed outright. 

“What are your hours?” he asked. 
“When does Miss Hudson visit the sick- 
bed ?” 

“Tf you must know,” I replied, “she has 
had the kindness to visit me every morn- 
ing. Also in the evening.” 

“Then Teddy has the afternoons,” said he. 

“But he has been hunting.” 

“He comes home after lunch, I notice,” 
laughed Dick. 

I became angry. 

“Do you mean that Miss Hudson—” 

“Ts an incorrigible flirt? Yes,” said he. 

“Shafthead, you go too far!” I cried. 

“My dear monsieur, I withdraw and I 
apologize,” he answered, with his most dis- 
arming smile. “Have it as you wish. 
Only—don’t let her make a fool of you.” 

He turned and walked ou‘ of the room, 
whistling, and I was left to digest this dark 
thought. 

Certainly she could never compare that 
ridiculous little man with—well, with any 
one you please, It was absurd! I laughed 
at the thought. Yet I became particularly 
anxious to see her again. 

In the evening she came for a few minutes 
to cheer my solitude. She could not stay; 
yet she sat down. I must be very sensible; 
yet she listened to my compliments with a 
smile. She was ravishing in her simple 
dress of white, that cost, I should like to 
wager, some fabulous price in Paris; she 
was charming; she was kind, Yes, she had 
been created to be a temptation to man, like 
the diamonds in her hair; and she perfectly 
understood her mission. 

But I did not criticise her thus philo- 
sophically that evening. Instead, I said to 
her, “I was afraid I should not see you till 
to-morrow—and perhaps not to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow?” she asked. “ Are you 
going away, after all?” 

“T shall be here; but you?” 

“T suppose I must visit my patient.” 

“ But if Mr. Lumme does not go hunting— 
will you then have time to spare?” 

She rose and said, as if offended, “I don’t 
think you want to see me very much now.” 

Yet she did not go. On the contrary, she 
stood so close to me that I was able to 
seize her hand and draw her towards me. 
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“Ah no!” I cried. “Give me my turn! 
I am but one of your admirers, and if you are 
as kind to all—” I paused. She gave me 
a bright glance, a little smile that drove 
away all prudence. 

“Amy!” I cried. 
give you!” 

And I gave her—a kiss. 

She protested, but not very stoutly. 

“T have something else,” I said. And I 
was about to present her with a very similar 
offering, indeed I was almost in the act of 
presentation, when she started from me 
with a cry of, “Let me go!” and before I 
eould detain her she had fled from the room. 
In ker flight she passed a man who was 
standing just inside the door, and it was 
he who spoke next. 

“You damned scoundrelly frog-eater,”’* he 
remarked. 

It was the voice of my rival, Lumme! 

“Ah, monsieur!” I exclaimed, springing 
up. “You know the consequences of your 
language, I suppose?” 

“T’m glad to see it makes you sit up,” 
he replied. 

I advanced a step and struck him in the 
face, and then, seeing that he was about to 
assault me with his fists, I laid him on “the 
floor with a well-directed kick on the chest. 

“Now,” I said, as he rose, “will you 
fight, or are you afraid?” 

“ Fight?” he screamed. “ Yes, if you'll 
fight fair, you kicking froggy!” 

“As to the weapons,” I replied, “I am 
willing to leave that question in the hands 
of our seconds—swords or pistols—it is all 
the same to me.” 

He looked for a moment a little taken 
aback by my readiness. 

“ Ah,” I smiled, “you do not enjoy the 
prospect very much?” 

“Tf you think I’m going to funk you with 
any dashed weapons, you are mistaken,” said 
Teddy, hotly. “We don’t fight like that in 
England, but I won’t stand upon that. My 
second is Dick Shafthead.” 

* And I shall request Mr. Tonks to act 
for me,” I replied. “ The sooner the better, 
I presume?” 

“To-morrow morning will suit me,” said 


“T have something to 


he. 
“Very well,” I answered. “TI shall now 
send a note by my servant to Mr. Tonks.” 









I 
of my te 
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I bowed with scrupulous politeness, and 
he, with an endeavor to imitate this cour- 
tesy, withdrew. Then I rang for Halfred. 


II 
It was scarcely yet daylight when I left 
my room, and with a little difficulty made 
my way along dim corridors and down 
shadowy stairs to the garden door, by which 
it had been decided that we could most 
stealthily escape to the rendezvous. Through 
the trimmed evergreens and the paths where 
the leaf-fall of the night still lay unswept 
I picked my course upon a quiet foot that 
*It is a legend among the English that we sub- 

sist principally upon frogs. 






























































left plain traces on the dew, but made no 
sound to rouse the sleeping house. A 
wicket-gate led me out into the park, and 
there I followed a path towards an oak 
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paling that formed the boundary along that 
side. At the end of the path a gate in the 
paling took one into a narrow lane, and 
this gate was to be our rendezvous. 

As I advanced, I saw between the trees 
a Solitary figure leaning against the paling, 
and { was assured that my adversary at 
least had not failed me. Looking back, I 
next caught sight of the seconds following 
me, and I delayed my steps so that I only 
reached Lumme a minute or so before them. 
We raised our hats and bowed in silence. 

He looked pale, but I could not deny that 
his expression was full of spirit, and I felt 
for him that respect which a brave man al- 
ways inspires in one of my martial race. 
His costume I certainly took exception to, 
for instead of the decorous garments called 
for by the occasion, he was attired in a 
light check suit with leather leggings, and 
a pale blue waistcoat, and indeed rather sug- 
gested a morning’s sport than the business 
we had come upon. This, however, might be 
set down to his inexperience, and as a mat- 
ter of fact he was outdone by our seconds, 
for in addition to wearing somewhat similar 
clothes, they each carried a gun and a 
cartridge-bag. Evidently, I thought, they 
had brought these to disarm suspicion in 
case the party were observed. Their de- 
meanor was beyond reproach, and indeed 
surprising, considering that they had never 
before acted either as principals or seconds. 
They raised their hats and bowed with for- 
mality. 

“Good-morning, gentlemen,” said Shaft- 
head. 

He took the lead throughout, my second, 
Tonks, concurring in everything he said. 

“You still wish to fight?” 

Lumme and I both bowed. 

“You both refuse to settle your differ- 
enees amicably?” 

“T refuse,” replied Lumme. 

“ And I certainly,” I said. 

“ Very well,” said Dick. “It only remains 
to assure you that the loser will be decently 
interred.” 

Here both he and Tonks were obviously 
affected by a very natural emotion; but 
with a distinct effort he cleared his throat 
and resumed: 

“And to tell you the conditions of the 
conflict. Here are the weapons.” 

Conceive our astonishment when we were 
each solemnly handed a_ double-barrelled 
shot-gun and a bag full of No. 5 cartridges! 
Even Lumme recognized the unsuitability 
of these fire-arms. 

“T say, hang it!” he exclaimed, “I’m not 
going to fight with these!” 

“Tonks, I protest!” I 
“This is absurd!” 

“Only things you’re going to get,” re- 
plied Tonks, stolidly. 

“Gentlemen,” said Shafthead, with more 


said, warmly. 
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courtesy, “you have agreed to fight in any 
method we decide. If you back out now, 
we can only suppose that you are afraid of 
getting hurt—and in that case, why do you 
want to fight at all?” 

“ All right, then,” replied Lumme, with 
an élan I must give him every credit for. 
“T’m game.” 

“And I am in your hands,” said I, with 
a shrug that was intended to protest not 
against the danger, but the absurdity of 
these weapons. “At what distance do we 
stand ?” 

“In that matter we propose to introduce 
another novelty,” replied Dick. 

“To make it more sporting,” explained 
Tonks. 

“Just so,” said Dick. ‘‘ You see that 
plantation? We are going to put one of you 
in one end and the other in the other; you 
have each fifty cartridges, and you can fire 
as soon as you meet and as often as you 
please. One of the seconds will remain at 
either end to welcome the survivor.” 

“Oh, that’s not a bad idea,” said Lumme, 
brightening up. 

I had my own opinion on this unheard-of 
innovation, but I kept it to myself. 

“Now you toss for ends,” said Tonks. 
“Call!” 

He spun a shilling and Lumme called, 
“ Heads.” 

“ Heads it is,” said Tonks. “ Which end?” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference, I sup- 
pose,” replied Teddy. “I'll start from this 
end.” 

* Right you are,” said Dick. “ Aw revoir, 
monsieur. When you are ready to enter the 
wood, fire a cartridge to let us know. Here 
is an extra one I have kept for signalling.” 

I bowed, and followed my second across 
the lane and through a narrow gate in a 
high hedge that bounded the side furthest 
from the park. 

We now walked down a long field shut in 
by trees on either hand. At the farther 
end from the lane these plantations almost 
met, so that they and the hedge enclosed the 
field all the way round, except for one nar- 
row gap. Here Tonks stopped and turned. 

“You enter here,” he said, indicating the 
wood on the right-hand side of this gap, 
“and you work your way back till you meet 
him. By-the-way, if you happen to hear 
shots anywhere else, pay no attention. The 
keeper often comes out after rabbits in the 
early morning.” 

“ But if he hears us?” I asked. 

“Oh, we’ve made that right. He knows 
we are out shooting. Good luck!” 

I would at least have clasped the hand of 
possibly the last man I should ever talk 
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with. I should have left some message, 
said something; but with the phlegmatic 
coolness of his nation, he had turned away 
before I had time to reply. For a moment 
I watched him strolling nonchalantly from 
me with his hands in his pockets, and then 
I fired my gun in the air and stepped into 
the trees. 

Well, it might be an unorthodox method 
of duelling, but there could be no question- 
ing the element of hazard and excitement. 
Here was I at one end of a narrow belt of 
trees, not thirty yards wide and nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length, and from the 
other came a man seeking my life. Every 
moment must bring us nearer together, till 
before long, each thicket, each tree stem, 
might conceal the muzzle of his gun. And 
the trees and undergrowth were dense 
enough to afford shelter to a whole com- 
pany. 

At a good pace I pushed my way through 
the branches and the thorns, wishing now, 
I must confess, that I had adopted a cos- 
tume more suitable for this kind of warfare, 
till I had turned the corner of the field and 
advanced for a little distance up the long 
side. While I was walking down with 
Tonks, I had taken the precaution of noting 
a particularly large pine, which seemed as 
nearly as possible the half-way mark, but 
now a disconcerting reflection struck me. 
That pine was indeed half-way down the 
side of the field, but I had also had half of 





the end to traverse, so that the point at 
which we should meet, going at a similar 
pace, would be considerably nearer than I 
had calculated. Supposing, then, that 
Lumme was also hastening to meet me, he 
might even now be close at hand! I crouch- 
ed behind a thorn-bush and listened. 

It was a still, delightful morning; the 
sun just risen, the air fresh, no motion in 
the branches. Every little sound could be 
distinctly heard, and presently I heard one, 
a body moving in another thicket not ten 
paces away. I raised my gun, aimed care- 
fully, and pulled the trigger. 

The stealthy sound ceased, and instead, a 
pheasant flew screaming out of the wood. 
No longer could there be any doubt of my 
position. I executed a strategic retreat for 
a short distance to upset my enemy’s calcu- 
lations, and waited for his approach. But 
I heard nothing except two or three shots 
from the plantation across the field, where 
the keeper had evidently begun his shooting. 
I advanced again, though more cautiously; 
but in a very short time was brought to a 
sudden standstill by a movement in a 
branch overhead. The diabolical thought 
flashed through my mind, “ He is aiming at 
me from a tree!” 

Instantly I raised my gun and discharged 
both barrels into the leaves. There came 
down, not Lumme, but a squirrel; yet the 
incident inspired me with an idea. I chose 
a suitable tree, and having scrambled up 
with some difficulty (which was not lessen- 
ed by the thought that I might be shot in 

















the act), I waited for my rival to pass be- 
low. 

Five minutes passed; ten; fifteen. I heard 
more shots from the keeper’s gun; I slew 
two foxes and a pheasant which were ill- 
advised enough to make a suspicious stir in 
the undergrowth; but not a sign of Lumme. 
I had not even heard him fire one shot since 
the duel began. Some mystery here, evi- 
dently! Perhaps he was waiting patiently 





for me to approach within a few paces of 
the lane whence he started. And I—should 
I court his cartridges by falling into the 
trap? 

Yet one of us must move, or we should be 
the laughing-stock of the country-side, and 
if one of two must attack, the brave man 
can be in no doubt as to which that is. I 
descended, and with infinite precautions 
slowly pushed my way forward, raking with 
my shot every bush that might conceal a foe. 
Suddenly, between the trees I saw a man— 
undoubtedly a man this time. I put my 
hand in my cartridge-bag. One cartridge 
remaining, besides two in my chambers; 
three cartridges against a man who had still 
left fifty! Yet three would be sufficient if 
I could but get them home. 

Carefully I crept on my hands and knees 
to within a dozen paces; then I raised my 
head, and behold, it was Tonks I saw, stand- 
ing in the lane and leaning against the pal- 
ing of the park! But Lumme? Ah, I had 
it. He had fled! Shouldering my gun, I 
stepped out of the wood. 

“ Hello!” cried Tonks. 

“No,” I said. 

“Been hit?” 
rather a mess.” 

“No,” I replied. 
fired at.” 

“T heard a regular cannonade,” he said. 

“Forty-seven times have I fired at a 
venture,’ I answered. “And I have not 
been inaccurate in my aim. In that wood 
you will find the bodies of four squirrels, 
five pheasants, and two foxes.” 

“But where is Lumme?” he inquired. 

“Filed,” I replied, with an intonation of 
contempt I could not conceal. 

“ What, funked it?” 

“T saw no sign of him.” 

“ By Jove! that’s bad,” said Tonks, though 
in so matter-of-course a tone that I was 
astonished. A man of a sluggish spirit, I 
fear, was my cricketing second. 

“Let us call Shafthead,’ I said. “ For 
myself, my honor is satisfied, and I shall 
leave him and you to deal with the run- 
away.” 

We walked together along the lane till we 
came to the gate in the hedge through which 
we had started for the wood. Through this 
we could see right down the field, and there, 
coming towards us, walked Shafthead and 
Lumme. 

“The devil!” I exclaimed. 

“ By Jove!” said Tonks. 

“Can you explain this?” I asked him. 

“T? No; unless you passed one another.” 

“Passed!” I cried, scornfully. I threw 


“ Bagged him?” 
he asked. “You look in 


“T have not even been 
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the gate open and advanced to meet them. 

To my surprise, Lumme looked at me with 

no sign of shame, but rather with indigna- 

tion. 

“Well,” he cried to me, “you’re a fine 
man to fight a duel. Been in a ditch?” 

“ Poltroon!” I replied. “ Where did you 
hide yourself?” 

“T hide?” said he. 
been hiding?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you men 
never met?” asked Shafthead. 

“Never!” we cried together. 

“Tonks,” said he, “into which plantation 
did you put your man?” 

“The right-hand one,” said Tonks. 

“The right!” exclaimed Dick. 
you have been in different woods! 
this is scandalous!” 

But my second had already turned his 
head away, and seemed so bowed by con- 

trition that my natural anger somewhat re- 
lented. 

“Possibly your own directions were not 
clear,” I suggested. 

“Ah,” said Dick, “I see how it was! 
He must have turned round, and that made 
his right hand his left.” 

“Well,” said Lumme, “you’ve made a 
nice mess of it. What’s to be done now?” 

“T am in my second’s hands,” I replied. 

“And I think you’ve fought enough,” 
said Tonks. “ How many cartridges did you 
fire, Lumme?” 

“ Thirty-two,” said he. 

“Well, hang it, you’ve loosed seventy- 
nine cartridges between you, and that’s 
more than any other duellists I ever heard 
of. Let’s pull up the sticks* and come in to 
breakfast.” 

“Ts honor satisfied?” asked Dick, who had 
more appreciation of the delicacies of such 
a sentiment than my prosaic second. 

Lumme and I glanced at one another, and 
we remembered now our past intimacy; also 
perhaps the strain of that fruitless search 
for one another among those thorny woods. 

“Mine is,” said Lumme. 

“Mine also,” said I. 

And thus ended what so nearly was a fatal 
encounter. 

We all walked back from the field of 
battle in a highly amiable frame of mind. 
Going across the park, Lumme and I fell 
a little behind our seconds and conversed 
with the friendliness of two men who have 
learned to respect one another. We had 
cordially shaken hands, we laughed, we even 
jested about the hazards we had escaped; 
one would think that no more complete 
understanding could be desired. Yet there 
was still a little thorn pricking us both; a 
thorn that did not come from the woods in 
which we had waged battle, but lived in the 
peaceful house before us. Our talk flagged; 
we were silent; then Teddy abruptly remark- 
ed, 

“TI say, I don’t want to rake up bygones 
and that sort of thing, don’t you know, but 
—er—you mustn’t try to kiss her again, 
d’Haricot.” 

“Try?? I replied, a little nettled at this 
aspersion on my abilities. “Why not say 
‘you must not kiss her again’ ?” 

“By Jove! did you?” cried Teddy, stop- 
ping. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“My dear Lumme, the successful man is 
he who lies about himself and holds his 
tongue about women.” 

“Be hanged!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, why not be?” I inquired, placidly. 

“T don’t believe it,” he asserted. 

“Continue a sceptic,” I counselled. 

“She told me she had never kissed any 
one else,” he blurted out. 

It was now my turn to start. 

“Except whom?” I asked. 

* “Pull up sticks ’’—a football metaphor.—d’H. 


“Where have you 


“ Then 
Tonks, 
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“Me,—if you must know,” said Teddy. 

“ You kissed her?” I cried. 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter to you.” 

“Nor does it matter to you that I did,” 
I retorted. 

“But did you?” he asked, with such a 
painful look of inquiry that my indigna- 
tion melted into humor. 

“My dear friend,” I replied, “I see it all 
now. She has deceived us both! We are 
in the same ship, as you would say; two of 
those fools which women make to pass a wet 
afternoon.” 

“You mean that she has been flirting 
with me?” he asked, with a woe-begone 
countenance. 

* Also with me,” I answered, cheerfully. 
For a false woman, like spilt cream, is not 
a matter worth lament. 

“T shall ask her,” he said, after a minute 
or so. 

“Have you ever known a woman before?” 
I asked. 

“T’ve known dozens of ’em,” he replied, 
with some indignation. 

“ And yet you propose to ask one whether 
she has been true to you?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he asked. 

“ Because, my friend, you will receive such 
an answer as a minister gives to a deputa- 
tion.” 

“But they might both tell the truth.” 

“Neither ever lies,” I replied. “ Diplo- 
macy and Eve were invented to obviate the 
necessity.” 

This aphorism appeared to give him some 
food for reflection—or possibly he was merely 
silenced by a British disgust for anything 
that was not the roast beef of conversation. 

We had come among the terraces and the 
trimmed yews and hollies of the garden. 
The-long west wing of Seneschal Court, 
with the high tower above it, was close be- 
fore us. Suddenly he stopped behind the 
shelter of a pruned and castellated hedge, 
and with the air of a lost traveller seeking 
for guidance, asked me, 

“T say, what are you going to do?” 

“Return to London this morning.” 

“ Why a 

“For the same reason that I leave the 
table when dinner is over.” 

“You won’t see her again?” 

“See her? Yes. As I should see the re- 







* Little!....\What doen 
_youthen call wr 
ty friend?" 4 jy 







mains of my meal were I to pass through 
the dining-room. But I shall not sit down 
again.” 

I do not think Teddy quite appreciated 
this metaphor. * 

“Don’t you think she is—” he began, but 
had some difficulty in finding a word. 

“ Well served?” I suggested. 

“ No.” 


“ Digestible, then? No, my friend, I do 

















not think she is very digestible either for 
you or for me. We get pains inside and 
little nourishment.” 

“J liked her awfully,” said poor Teddy. 

“Who would not?” I replied. “If a 
girl is beautiful, charming, not too chary 
of her favors, and yet not inartistically 
lavish; if she knows how to let a smile 
spring gently from an artless dimple, how 
to aim a bright eye and shake a light curl; 
and if she is not too fully occupied with 
others to spare one an hour or two of these 
charms—who would not like her? Person- 
ally, I should adore her—while it lasted.” 

“Do you really think she isn’t all she 
seems?” he asked, in a doleful voice. 

“On the contrary, I think she is more— 
considerably more. My dear Lumme, I have 
studied this girl dispassionately, critically, 
as [I would a work of art offered me for sale, 
and I pronounce my opinion in three words 
—she is false! I counsel you, my friend, to 
leave with me this morning.” 

“And I should advise you to take this 
gentleman’s advice,” exclaimed a voice be- 
hind us, in a tone that I cannot call friend- 
ly. We turned, possibly with more pre- 
cipitation than dignity, to see Miss Amy 
herself within five paces of us. Evidently 
she had just appeared round the end of the 
castellated hedge, though how long she had 
been standing on the other side I cannot 
pretend to guess. Long enough, at any rate, 
to give her a very flushed face and an eye 
that sparkled more brightly than ever. In- 
deed, I never saw her to more advantage. 

“ How dare you,” she cried, tears threaten- 
tng in her voice, “ how dare you talk of me 
so!” 

“ Mademoiselle—” I began, with concili- 
atory humility. 

“Don’t speak to me!” she interrupted, 
and turned her brown eyes to Lumme. Un- 
doubted tears glistened in them now. 

“So you have been listening to this—this 
person’s slanders? And you are going away 
now because you have learned that I am 
false? I have been offered for sale like a 
work of art! He has studied me dispassion- 
ately!” Here she gave me a look whose 
wrathful significance I will leave you to 
imagine. “Go! Go with him! You may be 
sure that J sha’n’t ask either of you to 
stay!” 

Never had two men a better case against 
a woman, and never, I am sure, have two 
men taken less advantage of it. 

“Miss Hudson, I say—”’ began poor 
Teddy, in the tone rather of the condemned 
murderer than the inexorable judge. 

“Don’t answer me!” she cried, and turn- 
ed the eyes back to me. The tears still 
glistened, but anger shone through them. 
“ As for you, you—you—brute!” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, in a reasonable 
tone, “the conversation you overheard was 
intended for another.” 

“Yes!” she exclaimed, “while you are 
trying to force your odious attentions on me, 
you are attacking me all the time behind 
my back!” 

“Behind a hedge,” I corrected, as plea- 
santly as possible. 

But this did not appear to mollify her. 

“You think every woman you meet is in 
love with you, I suppose?” she sneered. 
“Well, you may be interested to know that 
we all think you simply a ridiculous little 
Frenchman.” 

* Little!” I exclaimed, justly incensed at 
this unprovoked and untrue attack. “ What 
do you then call my friend?” For Lumme 
was considerably smaller than I and might 
indeed have been terméd short. 

“He knows what I think of him,” she 
answered; and with this ambiguous re- 
mark (accompanied by an equally ambigu- 
ous flash of her brown eyes at Teddy), she 
turned scornfully and hurried to the house. 
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For a moment we stood silent, looking 
somewhat foolishly at one another. 

“You’ve done it now,’ said Teddy at 
length. 

“T have,” I replied, my equanimity re- 
turning. 

“TI suppose I’ll have to clear out too. 
Hang it! You needn’t have got me into a 
mess like this,’ said he, in an injured tone. 

“ Better a mess than a snare,” I retorted. 
“Let us look up a good train, eat some 
breakfast, and shake the dust of this house 
from our feet.” 

He made no answer, and when we got to 
the house he tacitly agreed to accompany 
Shafthead and myself by the 11.25 train. 
My things were packed, Halfred and a foot- 
man were even piling them on the carriage, 





and I was making my adieux, when I ob- 
served this dismissed suitor enter the hall 
with his customary cheerful air, and no sign 
of departure about him. 

“ Are you ready?” I asked him. 

“'They’ve asked me to stay till to-mor- 
row,” he replied, with a conscious look he 
could not conceal, ‘ and—er—well, there’s 
really no necessity for going to-day. Good- 
by. See you soon in town.” 

“‘ Good-by,” said Amy, sweetly, but with a 
look in her eyes that belied her voice. “TI 
am so glad we have been able to persuade 
one of you to stay a little longer.” 

“ Better a little fish than an empty dish,” 
I said to myself, and revolving this useful 
maxim in my mind, I departed from Sene- 
schal Court. 

To be Continued. 





Finance 


EXCITEMENT has not been absent from the 
securities-market of late. There has been 
no “epoch-making” movement, to be sure, 
and Wall Street’s chronology is reckoned by 
sensational market fluctuations; but there 
have been much feverishness, some unusual 
developments, and the accentuation of cer- 
tain features which had not been over- 
prominent, all of which have called forth an 
unusual volume of comment, differing in 
intensity of feeling according to individual 
temperament, or, more likely, to the magni- 
tude of the market commitments of the 
commentator. The situation has not, in- 
deed, become so clear as to make prophecy 
any easier or safer than before, though we 
are told, as a sort of encouragement, that 
the “ financial atmosphere ” has been “ clear- 
ed,” and that certain elements of danger 
and various “ menaces ” to the market have 
become much less threatening. This much 
may not be gainsaid: Security prices have 
undergone declines, and over-venturesome 
speculators have joined the vast numbers 
who have become poorer, if not wiser, at the 
game of Wall Street. The folly of attempt- 
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ing to manufacture a bull market when con- 
ditions did not favor it has become manifest 
to all, and there is no longer any question 
of whether there is or is not to be money 


enough to “go around.” There is not. 

Secretary Shaw’s action, which was briefly 
commented on in this column a week ago, 
did not prove to be the financial panacea 
which over-sanguine pool-managers and 
frightened speculators so loudly announced 
it was, at the time of the Secretary’s first 
statement for publication. The banking com- 
munity saw in the proffered help from the 
Treasury a measure of relief to be made use 
of in case of dire need, rather than the 
means of enabling pools and stock-market 
cliques to tide over what threatened to be 
a very disagreeable period. At all events, 
the market subsided from the exhilaration 
it displayed when the good news was an- 
nounced, and settled itself hopefully to await 
the settlement of the anthracite miners’ 
strike on Friday. President Roosevelt, Wall 
Street and indeed the country at large ap- 
peared to think, would doubtless make an 
end of the deadlock in the coal regions. But 
the famous conference came to naught. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s impressive appeal to the patri- 
otism of the representatives of both the 
owners and the striking miners fell on deaf 
ears. It possibly added to the President’s 
reputation as an earnest and high-minded 
man, but it certainly did not end the strike. 
Wall Street was disappointed by the failure 
of the conferrees to agree, and was badly 
shocked, moreover, by alleged advices from 
Washington that the Comptroller of the 
Curreney had decided to insist upon the ful- 
filment of the twenty-five-per-cent. reserve 
clause on all New York bank deposits, in 
spite of Secretary Shaw’s ruling. How se- 
rious this was regarded by the speculators 
was shown by the break on Friday. 

The bank statement, though not alarming- 
ly “unfavorable,” proved too much for the 
equanimity of the still hopeful bulls, The 
Clearing-House banks which hold govern- 
ment moneys on deposit decided not to avail 
themselves of Secretary Shaw’s offer, and 
did not increase their surplus reserves, as 
the Street expected, by dispensing with the 
twenty-five-per-cent. reserve in the case of 
deposits of government funds. The latter 
deposits with various New York banks 
amount to about $40,000,000. When Mr. 
Shaw said he would not require the banks to 
keep twenty-five per cent. of this sum as a 
reserve, since it was amply protected by the 
bank’s security in United States bonds, it 
looked as if we might expect the banks to 
show an increase in their reserves of 
$10,000,000. But the banks felt it was their 
duty to strengthen their position, not hy 
means of the Secretary’s offer, but through 
a further contraction of their loans. To 
effect this it was evident that there must 
be further liquidation of speculative ac- 
counts in the stock-market, and this is pre- 
cisely what was witnessed. Now the pub- 
lic, or that portion of it which had stocks 
to sell, had already parted with their hold- 
ings. The latter, however, were not great 
enough to release much borrowed money. 
So, in the parlance of the Board Room, the 
banks “ gunned ” for some of the overloaded 
pools and larger individual operators. To 
all appearances the gunning was successful. 
The loans have been reduced, and the hold- 
ings of the pools and operators in question 
have been greatly diminished. The profes- 
sional traders, ever prone to exaggeration, 
talked of fabulous losses. But it is, at 
all events, certain that the stock-market, 
technically, is in far stronger position than 
it was a fortnight ago. However disastrous 
the liquidation and resultant declines in 
prices may have been to individuals, they 
have benefited the community in eliminating 
certain possibilities of very great trouble. 





















Books and Bookmen 


OnE of the cleverest parodies in Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s Borrowed Plumes, just published, 
is the burlesque on Mr. Hall Caine’s latest 
novel, The Eternal City, David Rossi be- 
comes Deemster Dotti, whose motto is 
“Everything for everybody else!” “ Daniel 
Leonidas,” he tells Athena of the mulberry 
eyes, was his baptismal name. “ Dotti is an 
alias.” ‘“ Never mind, dear,” cried Athena. 
“To me, whatever your real name, you will 
never be anything but dotty!” She smiled 
shyly at her own wit, we are told, and flung 
herself upon his answering chest. The Epi- 
logue is finely hit off in this fashion: 


It was a summer evening. Kaspari’s 
work was done. Beside his cottage door, on 
the hills above Megara, the fine old shepherd 
was sitting in the sun. He had just re- 
turned from Athens, after a one-day ex- 
cursion. 

“Papots!” (grandpapa), cried little Pe- 
trokinos, “ what is that you have in your 
pocket, so large and smooth and round?” 

“ My child,” replied Kaspari, “’tis a pres- 
ent from Athens for a good boy. "Tis a bit 
of the Bust of the great Dotti!” ... 

“Who was Dotti, grandpapa?” : 

“Dotti, my boy? Why, that’s ages ago, 
back in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, before they did away with Kings and 
Boundaries, and such-like relics of barbar- 
ism.” 

“Ts it a pretty story, grandpapa?” asked 
the boy, wistfully. 

“That's a matter of taste, my child,” re- 
plied the old man; “‘ but I know it’s a d—d 
long one.” 


The Eternal City, dragging out its dreary 
length through an inky waste of over six 
hundred pages, may be a dull story, but its 
theatric adaptation seems by all accounts to 
present a strong and interesting drama. The 
splendid spectacular presentation of the 
stage version by Mr. Beerbohm Tree and 
his excellent company of players at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in London is a veritable 
triumph for Mr. Hall Caine, after the de- 
rision and abuse hurled upon the metropoli- 
tan production of “The Christian.” Many 
of the critics are still sceptical, and refuse to 
be won, but what cares Mr. Hall Caine, for 
has he not captured the greatest theatrical 
management in London? Has he not con- 
quered the Great Public? Tidings also come 
from Washington that a similar success has 
crowned the efforts of the author and drama- 
tist of The Eternal City in this country. 
Here Miss Viola Allen is the Roma of the 
novel; in London the character is imper- 
sonated by Miss Constance Collier, and in 
the English provinces by Miss Maud Jeffries, 
who played Mariamne to Mr. Tree’s Herod in 
Stephen Phillips’s poetic drama. One fore- 
sees a wild orgy of Weber - Fieldian bur- 
lesque in the near future. Mr. Hall Caine 
is due in New York on the arrival of the 
Lucania at the end of the week. 


Mrs. Edith Wharton, in a recent num- 
ber of the North American Review, notes 
the almost simultaneous production of three 
plays on the subject of Francesca da Ri- 
mini, by playwrights of three different 
nationalities, as illustrating in an interest- 
ing manner that impulse of the creative 
fancy which so often leads one imaginative 
writer to take up a theme already dealt 
with by another. To this we may add an- 
other curious coincidence of this simul- 
taneous cerebration, also by playwrights of 
three different nationalities, on the subject 
of Mary of Magdala. It has been made pub- 
lic that Mr. Stephen Phillips is engaged on 
a poetic drama of the Magdalene, for Miss 
Julia Marlowe; also that Mrs. Fiske will 
open shortly with a translation of a 
play by Paul Heyse, the German novelist 
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“This is the Tree that grew the Ca[iJne” 


Hall Caine, the author and dramatist of “* The 
Eternal City,’’ and Beerbohm Tree, who 
has produced the play in London 
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and dramatist, on the same theme. But be- 
fore these announcements were made, Miss 
Florence Wilkinson, well known as_ the 
author of The Strength of the Hills, had 
conceived and written out the scenario of a 
play called “ Mary Magdalene.” We under- 
stand that Miss Wilkinson has since com- 
pleted her drama, and as it is very effective 
in dramatic treatment and construction, it 
is likely to be produced by some aspiring 
actress desirous of rivalling Miss Marlowe 
and Mrs. Fiske. Both in the case of 
Francesca and the Magdalene, the drama- 
tists have had free play of imagination in 
creating their own story, for with the ex- 
ception of the climactic situation about 
which the dramatic action revolves, no defi- 
nite outline or fable or historical data exist 
to account for the central facts of these 
dramas—one being the apotheosis of a great 
human passion, unrepented; the other, of a 
great divine love, consummated in repent- 
ance. 


A reviewer, who finds his occupation held 
up to odium by the authors whose especial 
grievance is the brief notice, has this to 
say in his defence: ‘“ The brief notice, these 
authors say, is written by a man who reads 
half a dozen pages of the novel, three at 
the beginning and the three at the end, and 
thus disposes in a few minutes of the toil 
of many months. Sir, you may desire to 
publish my portrait when I tell you that I 
read every word. There is for me a weird 
fascination even in a poor novel. I read 
on with growing wonder that the writer had 
the moral energy to persevere to the last 
chapter, But the point is that the reviewer 
in most cases should be able to state his 
impression of a novel in twenty lines. Peo- 
ple who say this cannot be done are not 
acquainted with the art. William Black 
used to affirm that the reviewer’s opinion 
was not worth having, because he could not 
know the processes of the novelist’s mind. 
But he does know the results, and for the 
purpose of judgment he can put them in a 
very small compass. Twenty lines, sir, are 
enough for the ordinary novel, though twenty 
thousand might fail to disclose the whole 
nervous commotion that produced it.” 


It is true, nevertheless, that the reviewer 
is often a hardened expert with an incurable 
bias, a warped mind, a once kindly disposi- 
tion turned to malevolence by the reviewing 
of books, of which there is no end. We some- 
times hear it questioned whether reviewing 
has any influence nowadays on the circula- 
tion of books. If it has not, then the root 
of the evil may lie in the prevalence of the 
professional reviewer, with his set mind, 
his cast-iron methods and stock phrases, 
though much of it may be attributed 
to the sophomoric drivel that finds its 
cheap way into print only to take the 
name of literature in vain, It has 
been suggested that a revolution might be 
wrought in this direction by intrusting the 
task of reviewing to fresh and untried en- 
thusiasts to whom rovel-reading is a con- 
stant renewal of the heart’s best emotions. 
Failing this, there seem but two alterna- 
tives before us. Let the author himself re- 
view his own book. He can best be trusted 
to discuss the story with understanding of 
its motives and action, revealing all that is 
most likely to lure the reader, and conceal- 
ing so much of the plot (though Heaven 
knows there is little plot to most of them) 
as is necessary to the element of suspense. 
Another way to meet this author’s peril is 
to agitate for the development of the Cali- 
fornian “law of privacy” in literature, Let 
it be a penal offence to review a novel with- 
out a certificate from the author that the 
critic is a fit and proper person to classify 
the beauties of the work. 
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(Signed) CLEM W. STUDEBAKER.” 








Assets: Over $500,000,000 Worth of Gold in Sight 


Prospectus Tells You All About It. MONTHLY DIVIDENDS TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT 


NOTE—As a guarantee to prospective investors we will pay railroad fare both ways if this property is not better 
than represented in above statement. 


MILTON GEORGE, "2 dep seri nisins and Imorovement 


Office 314 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
The following prominent physicians, stockholders in this company, we refer to by permission: 


Doctors Daniel T. Nelson ; A. W. Pounder, Elkhart, Indiana; J. K. Cory, Geneva, Illinois ; 
D. A. Kennedy ; W. C. Payne, Marshalltown, Iowa; J. F. Shrontz, Momence, Illinois ; 
W. P. Pierce, Hooperston, A. E. Barber, South Bend, Indiana; John Phillips, Stevens Point, Wis- 


Illinois ; J. K. Moradian ; consin ; 
W.R. Shinn, Chenoa, Illinois ; J. L. Urheim, Chicago ; W. P. Roberts, Janesville, Wisconsin ; 3 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUN’ INTS TS INVITED 


¢ 
Water, Water Power, Timber; Coal, Old Abe Mine, Fruit Lands, Healthy Climate, Town Site. ee : 


James I. Hale, Anna, Illinois ; E. O. Gierre, Madison, Wisconsin; S. W. Sigler, Niles, Ohio. 
DIRECTORS 
David Dows & Co. ARR R RRR RRR RRR RR DREAD RRERRRR RAD AS 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - = - 
LOWELL LINCOLN, - += - = = - Catlin & Co. 


HORACE E. GARTH, - - - -Ex-President. | — se + ; . 

HENRY HENTZ, - - - - = + + Henry Hentz & Co. Wi n ] W Plai é i 

CHARLES M. PRATT, - -- < - ape ¥ _ 1 S Oo 1 

HENRY TALMADGE, - - enry Talmadge ‘0. “ec 7%, iad 

Joun SINCLAIR, - - - - - - John Sinclair & Co. | A New Novel by SARAH P. McL. GREENE, Author of ‘‘Flood-Tide, 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON, _ Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. | “* Vesty of the Basins,’’ etc. $1.50 

EDGAR L. MARSTON, = - - - - = Blair & Co. | 

GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - - - - = = President. | HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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‘* Forgive me, dear, forgive me,” Peggy murmured 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE LAST KICK 
T was no wonder that Trix Trevalla was holding up her head 
I again. Her neck was freed from a triple load. Mervyn was 

gone, and gone, she had warrant for believing, if not in con- 
tentment, yet in some degree of charity. Beaufort Chance, that 
terror of hers, whose coarse rebukes made justice seem base 
cruelty, was gone too—and Trix was still unregenerate enough 
not to care a jot with what feelings. His fate seemed so ex- 
quisitely appropriate to him as to exclude penitence in her. 
Lastly, Fricker was gone, and with. him the damning sense of 
folly, of being a silly dupe, which had weighed more sorely 
than anything else on a spirit full of pride. Never a doubt had 
she about Fricker’s letter. He had indeed been honorable in his 
dealing with Peggy Ryle; he had left Trix to think that in sur- 
rendering the shares to him she fell in with a business proposal 
which he was interested in making, and that she gave at least as 
good as she received. It needed very little more to make her 
believe that she was conferring a favor on him, and thereby can- 
celling the last item of the score that he once had against her. 
Surely, then, Peggy was both wise and merciful in arguing that 
she should not know the truth, but should still think that she 
was in debt to no man for her emancipation. 

Let not Peggy’s merey be disputed, nor her wisdom either; 
for these points are immaterial. .The fault that young lady did 
commit lay in a little oversight. It is well to decide thatia secret 
shall be kept; but it is prudent, as a preliminary thereto, to 
consider how many people already know it or are in a position 
where they may find it out. Since though the best thing of all 
may be that it should never be told, the second-best is often to 
tell it one’s self—and the worst of all to leave the telling in the 
hands of an enemy. It is just possible that Peggy had grown a 
little too confident with all her successful generalship. At any 
rate this oversight of hers made not a little trouble. 


“Dear Mr. TRENT,—Come to me immediately, please. I have 
heard a most extraordinary story. I can hardly believe it, but 


Anthony Hope 


I shall be at home from six to seven, and 
Yours truly, 
Trix TREVALLA.” 


I must see you at once. 
later. 


“Now what’s the meaning of that?” asked Tommy, smoothing 
his hat and setting owt again without so much as sitting down 
for a pipe after he got back from the City. “ Has Peggy been up 
to mischief again?” He frowned; he had not forgiven Peggy. 
It is not safe to discourage a standard which puts the keeping of 
promises very high and counts any argument which tends the 
other way in a particular case as dangerous casuistry. Tommy’s 
temperament was dead against casuistry; perhaps, to be candid, 
his especial gifts of intellect constituted no temptation to -the 
art. . 

Trix received him with chilling haughtiness. Evidently some- 
thipg was wrong. And the wrong thing was to be visited on the 
first chance-comer—just like a woman, thought Tommy, hasty in 
his inference and doubtless unjust in his psychology. In a few 
moments he found that he was considered by no means a chance- 
comer in this affair: nor had he been sent for merely as an 
adviser. Before Trix really opened the case at all, he had dis- 
covered that in some inexplicable way he was a culprit; the tones 
in which she bade him sit down were enough to show any intel- 
ligent man as much. 

Trix might be high and mighty. but the assumption of this 
manner hid a very sore heart. If what she was now told were 
true, the last and greatest burden had not been taken away, and 
still she was shamed. But this inner mind could not be guessed 
from her demeanor. 

“ We’ve been good friends, Mr. Trent,” she began, “and I have 
to thank you for much kindness—” 

“Not at all. That’s all right, really, Mrs. Trevalla.” 

“But I’m forced to ask you,” she continued, with overriding 
imperturbability, “by what right you coneern yourself in my 
affairs.” 

Tommy had a temper, and rather a quick one. He had been 
a good deal vexed lately too. In his heart he thought that rather 
too much fuss had been occasioned by and about Mrs. Trevalla; 
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this was, perhaps, one of the limitations of sympathy to which 
lovers are somewhat subject. 

‘I don’t,” he answered, rather curtly. 

‘Oh, I suppose you’re in the plot to deceive me!” she flashed 
out. 

If he were, it was very indirectly, and purely as a business 
man. He had been asked whether the law could reach Fricker, 
and had been obliged to answer that it could not. He had been 
told subsequently to raise money on certain securities. That was 
his whole connection with the matter. 

“But don’t you think you were taking a liberty—an enormous 
liberty? You'll say it was kindness. Well, 1 don’t dispute your 
motive, but it was presumption too.” Trix’s disappointment was 
lashing her into a revenging fury. “ What right had you to turn 
me into a beggar, to make me take your money, to think I'd live 
on your charity?” She flung the question at him with a splendid 
scorn. 

Tommy wrinkled his brow in hopeless perplexity. 

“On my honor, I don’t know what you’re talking about,” he 
declared. “My charity? I’ve never offered you charity, Mrs. 
Trevalla.” 

“You brazen it out!” she cried. 

“JT don’t know about brazening.” said Tommy, with a wry 
smile. “1 say it’s all nonsense, if that’s what you mean. Some- 
body’s been ”—he pulled himself up on the edge of an expression 
not befitting the seriousness of the occasion—* somebody’s been 
telling you a cock-and-bull story.” 

“What other explanation is there?” 

“TI might possibly discover one if you’d begin at the begin- 
ning,” suggested Tommy, with hostile blandness. 

“JT will begin at the beginning, as you call it,” said Trix, with 
a contempt for his terminology that seemed hardly warranted. 
She took a letter from her pocket. “This is from Mr. Beaufort 
Chance.” 

“That fellow!” ejaculated Tommy. 

“Yes, that fellow, Mr. Trent. Mr. Fricker’s friend, his part- 
ner. Listen to this.” She sought a passage a ijittle way down 
the first page. “‘ Not so clever as you think!’ ” she read. “ ‘ Glow- 
ing Stars were as pure a fraud as ever you thought them. But 
any story’s good enough for you, and you believed Fricker took 
them back. So he did—-for a matter of three thousand pounds. 
And he could have had four if he liked. That’s what your 
cleverness is worth.’” Trix’s voice faltered. She got it under 
control and went on with flushed cheeks, the letter shaking in her 
hand. “‘Who paid the money? Ask Peggy Ryle. Has Peggy 
tvle got thousands to throw about? Which of your charming 
new friends has? Ask Miss Peggy who'd give four thousand for 
her smiles! If she doesn’t know, I should think you might in- 
quire of Tommy Trent.’” Trix stopped. “There’s some more 
about—about me, but it doesn’t matter,” she ended. 

Tommy Trent pulled his mustache. Here was a very awkward 
situation. Beaufort Chance’s last kick was a nasty one. Why 
couldn’t Fricker have held his tongue, instead of indulging his 
partner with such entertaining confidences? 

“Well, what have you to say to that?” His puzzled face and 
obvious confusion seemed to give her the answer. With some- 
thing like a sob she cried, “ Ah, you daren’t deny it!” 

It was difficult for Tommy. It seemed simple indeed to deny 
that he had given Peggy any money; he might strain his con- 
science and declare that he knew nothing of any money being 
given. What would happen? Of a certainty Peggy Ryle could 
not dispose of thousands. He foresaw how Trix would track out 
the truth by her persistent and indignant questions. The truth 
would implicate his friend Airey Newton, and he himself would 
stand guilty of just such a crime as that for which he held Peggy 
so much to blame. His thoughts of Beaufort Chance were deep 
and dark. 

“T can’t explain it,” he stammered at length. “ All I know 
is— 

“T want the truth! Can T never have the truth?” cried Trix. 
* Even a letter like that I’m glad of, if it tells me the truth. And 
I thought—’” The bitterness of being deluded was heavy on 
her again. She attacked Tommy fiercely. “On your honor do 
you know nothing about it? On your honor did Peggy pay Mr. 
Fricker money?) On your honor did you give it her?” 

The single word “ Woman!” would have summed up Tommy’s 
most intimate feelings. It was, however, too brief for diplomacy, 
or for 2” man who wished to keep possession of the floor and ex- 
clude further attacks from an opponent in an overpowering 
superiority. 

“What ve always noticed,” he began, in a deliberate tone, 
“about women is that if they write you the sort of note that looks 
as if you were the only friend they had on earth, or the only 
fellow whose advice would save ’em from ruin, and you come on 
that understanding—well. as soon as they get you there, they 
proceed to drop on you like a thousand of bricks.” 

The simile was superficially inappropriate to Trix’s trim, 
tense figure; it had a deeper truth, though. 

“If you’d answer my questions—” she began, in an ominous 
and deceptive calm. 

“Which of them?” cried Tommy, in mad exasperation. 

“Take them in any order you please,” she conceded, graciously. 

Tommy’s back was against the wall; he fought desperately for 
his own honor, desperately for his friends’ secrets. One of the 
friends had betrayed his. She was a girl. Cadit questio. 

“Tf I had supposed that this was going to be a business inter- 
view— 

“And about your business, it seems, though T thought it was 
mine! Am I living on your charity?” 


“No!” he thundered out, greeting the simple question and the 
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possible denial. “I’ve never paid a shilling for you.” His tone 
implied that he was content, moreover, to leave that state of af- 
fairs as it was. 

“Then on whose?” asked Trix. 
her attitude was imploring now. She blamed herself for this, 
thinking it lost her all command. How profoundly wrong she 
was in this matter Tommy’s increased distress witnessed very 
plainly. 

“T say, now, let’s discuss it calmly. 
take the hypothesis—” 

Trix turned from him with a quick jerk of her head. The 
baize door outside had swung te and fro. Tommy heard it too; 
his eye brightened; there was no intruder whom he would not 
have welcomed, from the tax-collector to the bull of Bashan; he 
would have preferred the latter as being presumably the more 
violent. 

“There! somebody’s coming. I told you it was not place to 
discuss things of this kind, Mrs. Trevalla.” 

“Of all cowardly creatures, men are—”’ began Trix. 

A low. gently crooned song reached them from the passage. 
The words were not very distinct—Peggy sang to please herself, 
not to inform the world—but the air was soothing and the 
tones tender. Yet neither of them seemed moved to artistic 
enjoyment. 

“ Peggy, by Jove!” whispered Tommy, in a fearful voice. 

“Now we can have the truth,” said Trix. She spoke almost 
like a virago; but when she sat at the table, her chin between her 
hands, she turned on Tommy such a pitiful, harassed face that he 
could have cried with her. i 

In came Pegev; she had been to one cr two places since Danes 
Inn, but the glory and gayety of her visit there hung about her 
still. She entered gallantly. Then she saw Tommy—and 
Tommy only, at first. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “ Are you waiting for me 

Her joy fled; that was strange, since it was Tommy. But 
there he sat, and sat frowning. It was the day of reckoning! 

“T’ve—I’ve been meaning to come and see you,’ Peggy went 
on, hastily, “ and—and explain.” 

‘““T must ask you to explain to me first, Peggy.” 

This from a most forbidding, majestic Trix, hitherto unper- 
ceived. She had summoned her forces again; the pleading piti- 
fulness was gone from her face. Tommy reproached himself for 
a sneak and a coward, but for the life of him he could not help 
thinking, “ Now they can fight it out together!” 

At first Peggy was relieved; a téte-d-téte was avoided. She 
did not dream that her secret was found out. Who would have 
thought of Fricker’s taste for a good story or of that last kick of 
malice in Beaufort Chance? 

“Oh, there you are toc, Trix! So glad to find you. I’ve only 
run in for just a minute to change my frock before I go out to 
dinner with the—” 

“It’s only a quarter to seven. 
first.” 

Trix’s chilliness was again most pronounced and unmistakable. 
Peggy glanced at Tommy; a sullen and wilfully uninforming 
shrug of the shoulders was all that she got. Peggy had enjoyed 
the day very much; she was young enough to expect the evening 
to be like it; she protested vigorously against this sort of atmos- 
phere. 

“ What’s the matter with you both?” she cried. 

Trix came straight to the point this time. She would have 
doubted Beaufort if he had brought gifts in his hand; she did 
not doubt him when he came with a knife. 

“Whose money did you give Mr. Fricker to buy me off?” ‘she 
asked. She held out her letter to Peggy. 

Without a word, beyond a word, Peggy took it and read. Yes, 
there it was. No honor among thieves! None between her and 
Fricker. Stay! he had said he would not tell Trix; he had never 
said or written that he would not tell his partner, Beaufort 
Chance. The letter of the bond! And he had professed to dis- 
approve of Shylock! Al! that she had ever said about his honor- 
able dealing, all that handsome testimonial of hers, Peggy took 
back on the spot. Thus did the whole of the beautiful scheme 
go awry! 

“Trix, dearest—” she began. 

“My question, please,” said Trix Trevalla. But she had not 
the control to stop there. “ All of you, all of you!” she broke 
out, passionately. ‘“ Even you, Peggy! Have I no friend left— 
nobody who'll treat me openly, not play with me as if I were a 
child, and a silly child? What can I believe? Oh, it’s too hard 
for me!” Again her face sank between her hands; again was 
the awakening very bitter to her. 

They sat silent. Both were loyal; both felt as though they 
were found out in iniquity. 

“You did it?” asked Trix, in a dull voice, looking across at 
Peggy. 

There was no way out of that. But where was the exultation 
of the achievement, where the glory? 

“Forgive me, dear, forgive me,” Peggy murmured, almost with 
a sob. 

“Your own money?” 

“ Mine!” echoed Peggy. between a sob and a laugh now. 

“Whose?” Trix asked. There was no answer. She turned on 
Tommy. “ Whose?” she demanded again. 

They would not answer. It was peine forte et dure; they were 
erushed, but they made no answer. Trix rose from her chair. 
Her manner was tragic, and no pretence went to give that im- 
pression. 

“T—I’m not equal to it,” she declared. 
But I have one friend still. I’ll go to him. 


Her voice became pathetic; 


Now just suppose—just 


9”? 


I want to ask you a question 


“Tt drives me mad. 
He’ll find out the 





























































truth for me and tell it me. He’ll make you 
take back your money and give me back my 
shares.” 

Irresistibly the man of business found 
voice in Tommy Trent. And appeal to in- 
stinct beats everything. 

“Do you really suppose,” he asked, “ that 
old Fricker will disgorge three thousand 
pounds?” 

“That’s it!” cried Trix. “ Look what that 
makes of me! And I thought 

“It’s past praying for now, anyhow,” said 
Tommy, in a sort of gloomy satisfaction. 
There is, as often observed, a comfort in 
knowing the worst. 

“Tl go to him,” said Trix. “TI can trust 
him. He wouldn’t betray me behind my 
back. He’ll tell me the truth as—as I told 
it to him. Yes, I’ll go to Mr. Newton.” 

It was odd, but neither of them had an- 
ticipated the name. It struck on them with 
all the unexpecteiness of farce. On a mo- 
ment’s reflection it had the proper inevita- 
bility of tragedy. Tommy was_ blankly 
aghast; he could make nothing of it. In 
all its mingled effect, the poignancy of its 
emotion, the ludicrousness of its coinci- 
dences, the situation was more than Peggy 
Ryle could bear. She jell to laughing feebly, 
laughing though miserable at heart. 

“Yes, I'll go to Airey Newton. He won’t 
laugh at me, and he'll let me have the 
truth.” She turned on them again. “ I’ve 
treated some people badly; I’ve never treated 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pein, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—[Ad7.] 





MANY BEVERAGES 
are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted by 
the use of BoORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK, 
The Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well 
fed, housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can is 
tested and is therefore reliable.—[{ Adv. ] 





TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth - century means of 
a: Rates for Residence Service in Manhattan 
m $48 a ar. New York Telephone Co., 15 D 
in West 38th St., 215 West 125th St. —[Adv.] 





PuRE blood, bright eyes, bounding step, high spirits, good ' 


nealth—synonymous with Asportrt’s, the Original Angostura 
Bitters, intelligently used. Test it.—[Adv.] 








WHEN you drink Champagne, drink the very best—Cook’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry. It always satisfies, never disap- 
points.—[Adv.] 





UsE_ BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saporaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Agreeable soap for the hands | 


is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and 


comfortable. It is Pears’. 


Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the 
living skin. Itis Pears’. 


Economical soap is one that 
a touch of cleanses. And this 
is Pears’. 


Established over 100 years. 
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GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Special Facilities ie Banquets, Dinners, and After 


Theatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 






















Sweet Sentences are Best 
Punctuated with Periods of 


WHITMAN ’S 


Chocolates and 
Confections. 
For sale every where. 


| WHITMAN'S 










instantaneous 
Chocolate. 
The most delicious 
of drinks, 
Madein a minute. 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, \. 
1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 




























Beautiful ate for Weading Trousseaux— 
as linen, as soft as silk.” 
For sale by all lea bth jobbers and retailers. 
Sampl —~ of this muslin mailed free on application. 
TREAT & yYERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin. 
79 Pa es WORTH STREET, NEW YOR 

















Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 








(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
eo Only.... 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 
LEGHORN ITALY 
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IN WONDERLAND 
SAW 
NOTHING 
MORE 
FAIRY LIKE 


THAN 


NABISCO 
Sugar 








Wafers 


LACH ONE 


AS IT MELTS 
IN THE MOUTH 
CARRIES YOU 


OFF 








TO FLEASURE LAND 





Made in many flavors 
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I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
we how. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 24 cities. 


M. Ostrander, 1174 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 





Spend it and have it, too. Seems an im- 
possibility; but that’s what you do when 
you take an investment policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








C. Dorflinger & Sons 


FINE 
GLASSWARE 


Our monograph on Modern Glassware, now on 
press, will be ready for distribution October 15. 





3 and 5 West 19th Street 
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THE “SOHMER ” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d i Greater New York. 
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IS MARVELLOUS!! 


If you are at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb, directly opposite the centre of New York City, you can 
remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. Then you can each month remit 
$10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee of title without further 
expense to you. 


ALISADES PAR 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite Grant’s Mau- 
soleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different routes (see below) from all points of the city. 
PALISADES PARK is not merely a “section” or “sub-division,” but a wide expanse of beautiful rolling land. 
A. PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban residence locality, improved with all the 
advantages of the city: macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 
system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation facilities, which latter will present even a 
xreater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are completed. 


Stupendous Profits 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots for cash or on small monthly 
payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 
ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that are first-class. 





HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 
IDEAL HOME SITES 


_lere is the ideal spot to buy or erect a home,and here may also be found the greatest investment ever offered in 
desirable real estate. TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 
But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without personally visiting the property, 
which may be reached via the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street and alsu 42d Street, New York, landing at 
West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th 
Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Commutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, insuring 
comfortable seats in commodious cars, no crowding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. 
BUILDING LOTS IN PALISADES PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR 
$300. Terms made to accommodate purchasers. Advance in price of many hundred per cent. unquestionably 
assured. Call at any time at our office on the property. Take 1:20 train from foot of Chambers Street or 
West 23d Street to Erie Depot at Jersey’ City. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets 
on the Erie Railroad, the Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Call or address 


ALISADES PARK COMPAN 


100 Broadway, New York 
Or 244 & 246 West 23d Street, New York 


ry Bread Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet, 

AGENTS WANTED. | 
Scientific Bread Machine 








One taste convinces | 


KORN-KRISP | 


Best of all modern foods 





Compan 
52nd & Media Sts., Prildephia 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY No COOKING. 


























you badly,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Why should 
you play tricks on me? Why should you 
laugh’ And I was ready to turn from all 
the world to you! ut now—yes, I'll go 
to Airey Newton.” 

Fortune had not done yet; she had anoth- 
er effect in store. Yet she used no far- 
fetched materials—only a man’s desire to see 
the woman whom he had come to _ love. 
There was nothing extraordinary about this. 
The wonder would have been had he taken 
an hour longer in coming. 

Peggy heard the step on the stairs; the 
others heard it a second later. Again Tom- 
my brightened up in the hope of a respite 
—ah, let it be a stranger, some one outside 
all secrets, whose presence would drive them 
underground!  Trix’s denunciations were 
stayed. Did she know the step? Peggy 
knew it. “ You’ll go to her soon?” ‘“ This 
very night, my dear.” The snatch of talk 
came back to her in blazing vividness. 

The baize door swung to and fro. “ All 
right, Mrs. Welling: Ill knock,’ came in 
well-known tones. 

“Why, it is Mr. Newton!” cried Trix, 
turning a glance of satisfied anger on her 
pair of miserable culprits. 

Tommy was paralyzed. Peggy rose and 
retreated into a corner of the room. <A 
chair was in her way; she caught hold of 
it and held it in front of her, seeming to 
make it a barricade. She was very upset 
still, but traitorous laughter played about 
the corners of her mouth—it reconnoitred, 
seeking to make its position good. Aggres- 
sive satisfaction breathed from Trix Trevalla 
as she waited for the opening of the door. 

Airey put his head inside. 

“Mrs. Welling told me I should find you,” 
he began; for Trix’s was the first figure that 
he saw. 

“You find us all, old fellow,” interrupted 
Tommy Trent, with malicious and bitter 
jocularity. 

At this information Airey’s face did not 
glow with pleasure. Friends are friends, 
but sometimes their appropriate place is 
elsewhere. He carried it off well, though, 
exclaiming: 

“What, you? And Peggy, too?” 

Trix had no idea of allowing wandering 
or diversions. 

“T was just coming round to Danes Inn, 
Mr. Newton,” she said, in a voice resolute 
but trembling. 

“To Danes Inn?” The listeners detected 
a thrill of pleasure in his voice. 

“Yes, to see you. I want your help. I 
want you to tell me something. Peggy here ” 
—she pointed a scornful finger at Peggy in- 
trenched in the corner behind her chair, and 
looking as though she thought that _ per- 
sonal violence was not out of the possible 
range of events—* Peggy here has been kind 
—what she calls kind, I suppose—to me. 
She’s been to Mr. Fricker and paid him a 
lot of money to get me out of Glowing Stars 
—to persuade him to let me-out of them. 
You told me there was some hope of them. 
You were wrong. There was none. But 
Peggy went and bought me out. Mr. Chance 
has written and told me so.” 

Airey had never got farther than the 
threshold. He stood there listening. 

Trix went on in a level, hard voice. ‘“ He 
thinks Mr. Trent found the money. It was 
three thousand pounds—it might have been 
four. I don’t know why Mr. Fricker only 
took three when he might have had four.” 

For an instant Airey glanced at Peggy’s 
face. 

“But whether it was three or four, it 
couldn’t have been Peggy’s own money. I’ve 
asked Peggy whose it was. I’ve asked Mr. 
Trent whether it was his. I can’t get any 
answer out of either of them. They both 
seem to think there’s no need to answer me. 
They both seem to think that I’ve been such 
a—such a— Oh, what shall I do?” She 
dropped suddenly into a chair and hid her 
face in her hands. 

At last Airey Newton advanced slowly 
towards her. 

“Come, come, Mrs. Trevalla,” he began. 

Trix raised her face to his. “So, as I had 
no other friend—no other friend I could 
trust—and they wouldn’t help me, I was 
coming to you. You won’t forsake me? 
You'll tell me the truth?” Her voice rose 
strong again for a minute. ‘“ This is ter- 
ribly hard to bear,” she said, “ because I'd 
come to think it was all right, and that I 
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hadn’t been a wretched dupe. And now I 
have! And my own dear friends have done 
it, too! First my enemies, then my friends!’ 
Tommy Trent cleared his throat and look- 
ed shamefully indifferent; but for no ap- 
parent’ reason he stood up. Peggy sallied 
suddenly ‘from her intrenchments, ran to 
Trix, and fell on her knees beside her. 
“Trix, dear Trix!” she murmured. 
“Yes, [I dare say you loved me, but it’s 
too hard, Peggy.” ° Trix’s voice, too, was 
hard and unforgiving still. 
Was the position desperate? .So far as 
Fortune’s caprice went, so it seemed. Among 
the three the secret was gone beyond recall. 


Not falsehood the most thorough nor pre- 
tence the most artistic would save it. The 


fine scheme of keeping Trix in the dark now 
and telling her at some future moment— 
some future moment of idyllic peace—was 
hopelessly gone. Now in the stress of the 
thing, in the face of the turmoil of her spirit, 
she must be told. {t was from this that 
Tommy Trent had shrunk—from this no less 
than from the injury to his plighted word. 
At the idea of this Peggy had cowered even 
more than from any superstitious awe of the 
same obligation binding her. 

But Airey Newton did not appear fright- 
ened nor at a loss. His air was gentle but 
quite decided, his manner quiet but confi- 
dent. A calm happiness seemed to be about 
him. There was subtle amusement in his 
glance at his two friends; the same thing 
was not absent from his eyes when they 
turned to Trix, although it was dominated 
by something tenderer. Above all, he seem- 
ed to know what to do. 

Tommy watched him with surprised ad- 
miration. The gladdest of smiles broke out 
suddenly on Peggy’s face. She darted from 
Trix to him and stood by him, saying just 
“ Airey!” 

He took her hand for a moment and patted 
it. “It’s all right,” said he. 

Trix’s drooping head was raised again; her 
eyes, too, were on him now. 

“All right?” she echoed, 
tones. 

“Yes, we can put all this straight di- 
rectly. But—” 

There was the first hint of embarrassment 
in his manner. 

“But what?” asked Trix. 

He had no chance to answer her. “ Yes, 
yes!” burst from Peggy, in triumphant un- 
derstanding. She ran across to Tommy and 
caught him by the arm. “ There’s only my 
room, but that must do for once,” she cried. 


in wondering 


“What? What do you mean?” he in- 
quired. 
“Peggy’s right,” said Airey, smiling. 


There was no doubt that he felt equal to 
the situation. He seemed a new man to 
Peggy, and her heart grew warm; even. Tom- 
my looked at him with altered eyes. 

“The fact is, Tommy,” said Airey, easily, 
“T think T can explain this better to Mrs. 
Trevalla if you leave us alone.” 

Trix’s head was raised; her, eyes leaped 
to meet his. She did not understand—her 
idea of him was deep-rooted; It’ was’ trust 
that her’ eyes’ spoke, 2ot understanding. 

“ Leave us aloné,” said’ Airey Newton. 

Peggy beckoned to Tommy, and _ herself 
made towards the door. As she passed Airey, 
he smiled’ at her. “ All right!” he’ whisper- 
ed again. : 

Then Peggy knew. She‘ran into the pas- 
sage and thence to her room. Tommy fol- 
lowed, amazed and ‘rather rueful. 

“We must wait here: You may smoke,” 
said she, kindly; but’ she: added, ee 
“ And so will 1” 

“ But, ‘I: say, Pegey-— 

s Wasn’t' it just Y endid that he should 
come then?” 

“Capital’ for us’ But he did’ it, you 
know!” Tommy’s tone was awestruck, 

“Why, of course he did “it, Tommy.” 

“Then, in my opinion, he’s in for a pre- 
cious nasty quarter of an hour.” 

Peggy plumped down on the bed, and her 
laugh rang out in mellow gentleness again. 

“Doesn’t it strike you that she might. for- 
give him what she wouldn’t forgive us?” she 
asked. 

“By Jove! 
him?” 

“Oh, I suppose that’s not a reason for 
forgiveness with everybody,” murmured Peg- 
gy, “smoking hard. 

To be Continued. 
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“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing-press alone excepted, 
those inventions which abridge distance have done most for civilization.” 
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—Macaulay. 











NEW YORK CENTRAL 





LINES. 





New York. 


A system of 11,126 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati, furnishing ie 
urious and rapid transportation fwcilities 
for more than one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “ America’s Winter Resorts” 
of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger .Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central- Station, 


will be sent free. on receipt 
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‘CHEW Reeman’s 
diem : The 
Original 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
-. ness. All. Others Are Imitations 
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MEETING OF AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, 





For meeting of American Bankers Association at 
New Orleans, November 11 to 13, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will ‘sell tickets from all stations oy line east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie via Pittsburgh or Washington, 
November 8 to 10, good for return passage within 
11 days, date of sale included, at reduced rates. 

By depositing ticket with Joint Agent at New 
Orleans on or before November 18 and payment of 
50 cents, the return limit will be extended to 
Nov ember 380. 
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607 Se. 0G. BRAINS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
These Cigars are manufactured under 

the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 


cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 





One taste convinces. 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 














4a PISO: a CURE FOR 


: UR mm AILS. 
Best Cough ad Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. Ss 


“CONSUMPTION »% 








IN THE MORNING GLOW 


By ROY 
ROLFE GILSON 


Stories of “ Mother,” “Grandfather,” “ Little Sister,” etc., that attracted such wide attention in HARPERS MAGAZINE. 


Beautifully Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE; NEW YORK 
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$1.25 
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‘*A Rose o’ Plymouth Town’”’ 


Scene from Act I —‘* Miles Standish’ (Augustus Cook) accuses his ward, “Rose de la Noye” (Miss Dupree), of stealing his corn, while the real 
culprit, “* Garrett Foster”? (Guy Bates Post), shielded by ‘ Rose,’’ hides behind the settle 


‘The Crisis” 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s dramatization of his own novel, which is now being played by James K. Hackett and Charlotte Walker 


TWO PROMISING PLAYS OF THE SEASON 
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The New Annapolis 
See page 1498 


Tue Republic has been slow to recognize 
the importance of the institutions where are 
created the generals of its army and the 
commanders of its war-ships, but at last it 
has been roused to the necessity of providing 
the young men who are to serve on sea as 
well as on land with facilities in keeping 
with the profession which they have adopt- 
ed. Asa result of the plans which have been 
prepared, upon the shores of the Hudson 
and on the Severn will be erected groups of 
buildings which will be monuments to Amer- 
ican progress in the science of war. They 
will form military and naval colleges in 
every sense of the word, and will have no 
equal in any other country. 

Already the transformation at Annapo- 
lis has progressed to such an extent that 
the visitor can get a fair idea of the exposi- 
tion which it will represent when the last 
stone has been placed in position and the 
last structure turned over to the government. 
A glance at the admirable scheme which has 
been conceived by the architect brings to 
mind Chicago’s “ White City,’ as well as 
other great displays of the same kind. It 
can well be called an exposition, but the 
edifices of stone and steel are to be built to 
stand for centuries, typifying the progress 
and position of the United States in naval 
education. Already the new Academy has 
become a centre of interest to the representa- 
tives of foreign governments, who realize 
what the lavish expenditure here and at 
West Point means in the increased importance 
of the United States as one of the world 
powers. 

Only after a long struggle with Congress 
did the friends of the navy finally obtain 
recognition of the needs of the institution, 
the first appropriation of $500,000 being se- 
cured in 1897. With this a beginning was 
made, and, thanks to the efforts of various 
Congressmen, as well as to the several Secre- 
taries of the Navy, year by year appropria- 
tions have been granted, until it is safe to 
say that all of the improvements suggested 
will be carried out, although they will rep- 
resent an outlay of fully $6,000,000. Of 
first importance is the home of the cadets, 
or the “quarters,” as it is technically 
termed. This building, stateiy in dimen- 
sions and truly magnificent in design, has 
a frontage of 635 feet upon Annapolis Har- 
bor, with a width in the centre of not less 
than 400 feet. Its wings will contain the 
sleeping-apartments of the students. Other 
parts form the mess- hall, kitchen, ete. 
From each end extend colonnades which are 
of such size that they form important build- 
ings in themselves, although merely intended 
for enclosed passages from the main build- 
ing to the armory and boat-house. These 
structures, uniform in dimensions and out- 
line, form a suitable setting for the main 
building, and are considered as portions of 
it. The armory will contain ample spacé 
for a drill-hall where a body of 500 men 
can practise evolutions in-doors when the 
weather permits. The boat-house, as_ its 
name implies, takes the place of the present 
antiquated structure, and with its rear end 
facing the proposed basin allows access to 
the water. As the armory and boat-house 
are in such continual use, it was decided 
best to connect them in the manner illus- 
trated, and the group, which may be termed 
the front section of the Academy, forms a 
most notable architectural picture, facing as 
it does the Chesapeake, with the broad pa- 
rade - grounds extending from its terraced 
surroundings to the water- front. 

Next in importance to the cadet quarters, 
and located immediately back of it, will be 
what is termed the Academic building, where 
sessions of the classes will be held. This 
is planned to give ample facilities for all 
instruction, except the departments which 
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Reach the Receptive South 








great section. 


Humming Spindles 





TELL YOUR STORY TO PROSPEROUS PEOPLE, 
IT IN CRISP, CONVINCING WORDS,GIVE PUBLICITY TO 
YOUR PRODUCT BY ADVERTISEMENT IN THE GREAT 
HOME PAPER OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The Louisville 


Courier - Journal 


is to-day the resultful medium to use for influencing the money-spending public of this 
Its influence is convincing, forceful, compelling ; 
purpose, the recognized authority in Southern Homes and affairs, the exponent of Modern 
Southern Principles and Progress, a paper paying the advertiser as does none other in its field. 
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good reasons why you should write us. 


The Southland teems with both Agricultural and Industrial prosperity ; there is no field 
so full of promise for the aggressive, intelligent advertiser. 
and quantity of circulation, favorable positions, prompt personal attention to inquiry—all 
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the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


BLUE LA 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
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write us. New Booklet Free. 
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LAST OF THE SEASON, 


NIAGARA FALLS, 





Low-Rate Excursion via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run its 
| last popular ten-day excursion for the present season 
| to Niagara Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 


| Washington on October 16, via Harrisburg and the 


picturesque valley of the Susque hanna, by special train 


| leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 A. 


| regular train, 


| intermediate stations. 


Excursion tickets, good for sein passage on any 
exclusive of limited expre=s_ trains, 
within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 from Phila- 
delphia and all points on the Delaware Division; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; and 
at proportionate rates from other points, including 
Trenton, Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West we Reading, and principal 
A stop- over will be allowed at 


| Buffalo within the limit of ticket returning. 


The special train of Pullman parlor cars and day 
coaches will be run through to Niagara Falls. An 


| extra charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 


An experienced tourist agent and chaperon will 
accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting trains, 
and further information, apply to nearest ticket agent, 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenge r 


| Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Habe you read “‘ Lin McLean,’’ 
by Owen Wister, published 
by Harper & Brothers ? 








GINSENG Roots ‘and seeds for sale. Send 


Easily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your co | 
to grow thousands of dollars a 
for postage. and get our booklet telling all about it. 
D. E. McDOW ELL, JopLin, Mo. 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 


One taste convinces 


_ KORN-KRISP 


‘Best of all modern foods 





L. 
E. O. siccenaeee P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


CALIFORNIA 
$30.00 to $50. 


During September and October. 


Through tourist cars—highest class. 


Address any Southern Pacific Agent. 
A TNS. General Eastern Passenger Aum 2@ Broadw ay. New 


According to 
Starting Point 


Choice of routes. 


Yor! 
RB. Morse, A. P. T. M,, ee Texas 
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The Mountain Battery unlimbering for Action 
This is a battery of rapid-fire guns that can be carried on the backs of mules into mountainous regions 
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Artillery Division going into Action in the Hills of the Army Post 





THE FORT RILEY MANOEUVRES 
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must be taught with the aid of apparatus. 
In the rear of the boat-house and separated : 
from it by the proposed ship- basin will 


stand the power-house, furnishing heat and 
light as well as power for the entire group 
of buildings. The laboratory for instruc- 
tion in physics and chemistry will also be 
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a separate building, as well as the depart- 
ment of marine-engineering, which neces- 
sarily requires quite an elaborate mechan- 
ical equipment. It will be provided with 
all the facilities for educating the naval- 
constructor and the engineer, containing 
machine - shop, laboratory, wood - working- 
shop, library, and mould-loft, in addition to 
recitation-rooms. 

All of these structures, as will be noted 
by the illustration, harmonize in location 
and design with the general plan of the 
architect, Mr. Ernest Flagg. One of the 
principal improvements will be the magnif- 
icent auditorium, which will take the place 
of the simple naval chapel. It will be a 
domed structure, and when completed will 
cost not less than $400,000. The basin will 
be deep enough to allow the training-fleet 
to be moored at the cocks, and will accom- 
modate all of the craft used by the cadets. 
It will be nearly enclosed, a circular quay 
of masonry projecting from each side into 
the river, the ends terminating in orna- 
mental towers, which will be provided with 
beacon-lights. The approach to the basin 
will be terraced with rows of broad steps 
reaching to the top of the bank, forming an 
amphitheatre, and as the basin itself will 
be semicircular in form, the effect will be 
not only picturesque, but will remind one of 
some of the classic scenes of Greece and 
Italy. The open space from the bank of 
the river to the nearest building will be 
a campus 412 feet long and 250 in width. 
This, however, will not. be used as a drill- 
ground, the eyolutions of the cadet corps 
out-of-doors being carried out on the area 
which will. be- provided directly in front of 
the quarters. 

Thus far but two contracts have been let, 
the Noel Contracting Company of Baltimore 
beginning work on the cadet quarters in 
January last. They will cost nearly as much 
as the other structures combined—$2,448,- 
000—and will not be completed until June, 
1905. The Noel Company, which is also al tit: 
erecting the marine-engineering building, to Ss 
cost $330,000, will complete it in June, ” , 
1903. The next contracts to be given out 
in the main group will be for the power- 
house and the chapel. The Academic hall 
will be the last undertaking. 

The work which has thus far been done 
at Annapolis is especially impressive when 
contrasted with the buildings which have 
served the government for an Academy. 
But few improvements have been made 
within the last twenty years, except the - = : = ee 
addition -of -apparatus of various kinds. 
Officers’ quarters which were built soon 
after the Academy was opened by Secretary 
Bancroft in 1845 are still standing, al- 
though all will be eventually torn down, 
as the model village at the west end of the 
government reservation includes residences 
for the faculty, which are in keeping with 
the other buildings under construction. 
Historic Buchanan as well as Stribling and 
Goldsboro rows are being demolished to 
form sites for the new buildings, as well 
as many other landmarks now being oblit- 
erated by the pick and shovel. 


















































































WHAT THE WHITE HAS DEMONSTRATED 


The fitness of an automobile for general use must be proved by actual results 
~-not by theoretical statements. These are the facts about the WHITE 
STEAM CARRIAGE: 

WHITE RELIABILITY — Has made a clean record in endurance contest 
whenever entered. Wut of a field of 70 starters in England’s recent endurance 
run, only two earned the highest possible score. Of these one was a WHITE 
taken from regular stock. 

W HITE SPEED~—Has repeatedly established new figures for world’s records, 
making five miles in 6: 431-5, and ten miles in 14:59%. 

WHITE ECONOMY —In a run of too miles without stop the WHITE 
used only 54 gallons ot fuel and 6 gallons of water. 








Write for full particulars, including Prof. Thurston’s report on our steam 
generator, and the official reports of important endurance contests. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. (Automobile Department), Cleveland, Ohio 

22: Union Square, New York, N. Y. 609 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
509 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 12 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
300 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 300 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 











A French automobile completely 
constructed in this country under 
American machine shop methods. 

The exact reproduction of its 
French prototype. 

Fitted with the King of Belgium 
aluminum body. 

The acme of perfection in auto- 
mobile construction. 


Price, $5,500 


SMITH & MABLEY 


Sole Distributers 
513-515 Seventh Avenue 
Importers 








The American Model €. G. V., by the Charron 
Girardot & Voigt Company of America. 


PANHARD RENAULT 


New York 



























Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 















Mediterranean ana Orient 


January 29th and February 7th, 65 days, $400, up. 


West Indies sommes 2a 21 days, 


$150, up. 
Norway, Sweden and Russia 
July 2, 1903, 42 days, 8275, up) No Overcrowding. 











There is no antagonism between romance 

and realism. All fiction, like all poetry, is 

“the response to the great human outcry for 
romance.—Academy. 





MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, 


Stopping atall Points of Interest. 


To be able to look out on the world from 
a new stand-point—that is, after all, the 
business, as it is the only chance, of the 


man bent on discovering genius.—The Spec- 
tator. address, FRANK ©, CLARK, Ill Broadway, New York. 


Modern steel Ocean Liners turned into Yaehts for our pat- 
rons. A new era in World's Travel for Tourists, affording 
a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed 
of, We refer to any of our party tothe Mediterranean on 

hs perfect satisfaction afforded 





\ Chartered, takes our party only, like a yacht, to the 
the ‘‘Celtic” last yearastot id 
by this modern mode oftravel. For complete particulars, WEST INDIES, ORIENT, also NORWAY 












and RUSSIA, Stopping at all Points of Interest. 
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The Worlds Bert Tonic 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
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The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective. Recommended by 
physicians for invalids and convales- 
cents. Lends the aromatic fragrance 
of the tropics to your liquor. Beware 
of cheap domestic substitutes and im- 
itations. The genuine is made only by 
Dr. q. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERKM ae Sole Agent, 
New York, ea 
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Go to winterless 


California 


Where roses grow outdoors at 
Christmas time, and there is always 
perfect weather. 

The luxurious California 
Limited will take you there in2/ 
days from Chicago. 

Finest dining-car service in the 
world. All you could ask for in 
comfort, speed and scenery. Seventh 
season—new equipment. 

Hotel accommodations at principal 
resorts better than ever before. 


All about the California tour in our de- 
— tive books, mailed for 1oc. in stamps 
ee General Passenger Office, A. T. & 

. R’y, Chicago. 


“Santa Fe 





Scientifically distilled ; 


“On Every Tongue.” 


naturally aged; absolutely pure. 
Best and safest for all uses. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 


~ Louisville, Ky. 




















What They Want ; 





Hunter | 


Baltimore . 
Rye | 


exactly what they ¢ 
want, viz.: 9 





o 
Buyers of fine whiskey find in ( 








A Whiskey of the 
Highest Grade, 
Superb Flavor 
and Perfectly 
Matured. 







BALTIMORE RYE ” 
WH LANAHAN SOX It Gratifies 
BALTIMORE and 


, Always Satisfies. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. ¢ 











§ ‘ 








| 
| SHAVING 
STICK 





‘Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 






Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 






Luxury, 











Elegance, 
Convenience. 





Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 





























Large. clean. crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 

























